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PREFACE 


HE set of problems considered in the following pages has been 

heavily upon the conscience of the senior author for the past few 

years. In a laboratory course dealing with various economic 
and social problems in the life of Virginia, two of the students were 
set the task of tracing population trends among the one hundred 
counties of the commonwealth. The fact that without territorial 
losses, ten of the oldest counties in America had in 1920 actually 
fewer people in their boundaries than at the time of the first census 
after their organization came to light, and was the occasion for a 
throughgoing study of the situation from all available sources. The 
results were published in two succeeding issues of the University of 
Virginia News Letter during 1925 and evoked much comment in the 
press and among individuals throughout the State. 

A challenging situation was revealed, but it was apparent to the 
thoughtful mind that the data at hand were far from satisfying. The 
only way to understand what was going on in this large area in the 
State was to get into the field and study the matter first hand. This 
has been done, and while presenting far from a complete picture, the 
succeeding pages do serve to throw much added light on the human 
phenomena concerned. 

The results have a two-fold value in their possibilities of applica- 
tion. One of these is that they can serve to inform intelligently the 
leadership of Virginia as to a serious state of affairs in a large and 
important part of the commonwealth. Thus informed a program of 
action will result, and one combining the genius of the practical with 
that of the necessary long-time vision. The other purpose which this 
study will serve is that of adding to the completeness of the national 
mosaic depicting what is taking place in the rural population move- 
ment in the several parts of the United States. As yet, this is a very 
imperfect mosaic, and the need is great for contributions to it from 
every section of the Nation. No doubt the finished product will be of 
variegated pattern. 

So far as the authors have been able to discover this is the first 
intensive study of the rural migration problem in a Southern State. 
Consequently, it involves the most detailed approach of this nature to 
the phenomena of Negro migration; for the movement of members 
of this race from the farms has been greater than among the whites. 

Several acknowledgments are gratefully made by the authors. Dr. 
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Douglas S. Freeman, editor of the Richmond News Leader, first in a 
stimulating editorial in the columns of that paper, and later in the 
capacity of Chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce has contributed valuable suggestions in 
the planning and the progress of the work. To Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
Economist in Charge, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
Studies of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, we are 
equally indebted. He has been considerate and helpful indeed to us 
in the pursuit of our task. 

The generous codperation of the Federal Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils through the interest of its chief, Dr. H. G. Knight, and of Drs. 
A. G. McCall and C. F. Marbut of the Division of Soil Investigations 
gave to the project the services of Mr. W. E. Hearn, one of its most 
experienced field men. In this way an authoritative reconnaissance 
was made of the soil varieties, their state of depletion and agricultural 
possibilities—an important consideration in a problem of this nature. 

Miss Mary G. Lacy, Librarian of the Federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and a native of Virginia, contributed freely of her 
time and valuable experience in the search for reference materials. 

The coOperation extended by the residents and public officials of 
the area was of a most cordial nature. Especial appreciation is due 
Mr. John Bagby of Richmond, a native of King and Queen County. 
His assistance in making the initial contacts, always so vital in work 
of this character, was invaluable. Among the others to whom we are 
deeply indebted, we wish to mention Mr. W. G. Rennolds of Center 
Cross, Essex County, Messrs. T. Benton Gayle and James Ashby of 
Stafford Court House, and Dr. Thomas Hughes of McGuire’s Clinic, 
Richmond, a native of Rappahannock County. 

It is a pleasure to express our thanks to the fellow members of the 
staff, both research and office, of the Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences, for valuable ideas and help in many ways in the 
preparation of this study. 

Witson GEE, 
JouHN J. Corson, 3rp. 
University of Virginia, 
February 25, 1929. 
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Z RURAL DEPOPULATION IN VIRGINIA 


These and other important questions bearing on the problem will be 
considered in the pages that follow. 


LOCATION OF AREAS 


These counties, with the exception of three, are all located in what 
is known as the Tidewater Section of Virginia. Essex and King 
and Queen counties lie side by side between the Rappahannock and 
the Mattaponi rivers. Northwest of the upper boundaries of these 
two counties lie Caroline County on the southwest of the Rappa- 
hannock River and King George County on the northeast. Follow- 
ing the Potomac River north after it passes along the eastern and 
across the northern border of King George County, the eastern 
boundary of Stafford County is passed. Almost due south of the 
first-mentioned counties, Essex and King and Queen, are found 
New Kent and Charles City counties, lying side by side in the inland 
peninsula formed by the York and the James rivers. Thirty miles 
up the James River from Charles City County are found the 
easternmost boundaries of Powhatan and Goochland counties, the 
former on the south side of the river, the latter on the north. Rap- 
pahannock County is nearer Stafford than any other of this group 
of counties, but it is removed some distance from even this northern 
county and is found in the center of Northern Virginia, just east of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. It is here among the foothills of the 
mountains that the Rappahannock River, from which this county was 
named, takes its course. 

That these counties are and have been decidedly rural may be 
stressed by stating that the largest villages in any of them have never 
had populations of more than 500 people. ‘Tappahannock, a quaint 
little village in Essex County along the Rappahannock River, Bowl- 
ing Green in Caroline, a village of considerable years, which has ac- 
quired the simple dignity often added by age, and Washington, in 
Rappahannock County, a small village nestled in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge, are the only villages of any size located in these counties. 


Economic History oF THE REGION 


All of these ten counties, save Powhatan and Rappahannock, were 
organized as governmental units more than two hundred years ago. 
Charles City, the oldest county, was incorporated in 1634, and it was 
in this section that Virginia’s claim to the oldest white civilization in 
America took root. New Kent, Stafford, Essex, King and Queen, 
King George, Caroline and Goochland were incorporated in the order 
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named and all had been formed by 1727. The age of these counties, 
which are among the very oldest in the Nation, is a vital considera- 
tion in the study of their depopulation. Powhatan County until 1777 
formed a part of Goochland County, but in that year, a separation 
was made. The youngest county of the group under study, Rappa- 
hannock, was formed from a part of the territory of Culpeper in 
1831.1 

By the time that the oldest of these counties was first incorporated, 
Negro slavery was well initiated throughout this section, which was 
also the birthplace of the institution in this country. The Dutch privateer 
which, in 1619 at Jamestown, sold a cargo of Negroes as slaves on Amet- 
ican soil undoubtedly wrote a vital page in the history of these counties. 
Three hundred years after this date it is found that, in Charles City 
County, 75.2 per cent of the total population is made up of Negroes 
Six of the remaining nine counties have over half of their populations 
made up of Negroes. The Negro is found inseparably tied up with 
the emigration question in this section, but that this is true is not sur- 
prising when it is considered that, as late as 1860, Virginia, the origi- 
nal home of the Negro in this country, was still one of the most 
important centers of Negro population. 

Up until 1790 there are no trustworthy comprehensive statistics of 
the population of Virginia by counties and thus the depopulation of 
the Tidewater section cannot be traced accurately beyond that point. 
To picture fully the background of the problem, however, the inves- 
tigation must include the pre-revolutionary period. It should be re- 
membered that at the time of the first census the white civilization in 
the section in which these counties are located was already more than 
one hundred years old. 

When the Virginia colony and the American nation were founded 
at Jamestown, the settlers were immediately face to face with the 
very vital and practical problem of making a living from the soil and 
other resources of the new country. After the basic needs of life had 
been successfully and in most instances fairly adequately wrested out 
of soil and forest, there were still left many things constituting neces- 
sities and practically the whole list of luxuries that had to be secured 
from Europe, if at all. The problem of discovering some commod- 
ity for exchange that would be much in demand, yet not too bulky in 
shipment, was one of prime importance. Fish, furs and timber met 


1. Bulletin of Virginia State Library, Vol. IX, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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the situation in some measure, but it was from the soil that the solu- 
tion of this exchange need was provided. 

The celebrated John Rolfe, husband of the Indian princess Poca- 
hontas, was the first of the settlers who made a trial of tobacco. In 
1612, the cultivation of the plant in small patches began among the 
colonists, but grew apace as the demand existed in England “for only 
two years after the experiment of 1612, the amount used entailed a 
national outlay of two hundred thousand pounds sterling.’ 2 This 
product well supplied the economic demand for an exchange medium 
between the colonists and the old world. Within a comparatively 
short period of time, as a result of the tobacco trade, fortunes began 
to accumulate in the colony. Among the more progressive and fortu- 
nate classes, an order of village and plantation social life came to pre- 
vail which rivaled that of the English gentry, and has made pictur- 
esque and colorful to this day the literature descriptive of that period. 

The European demand for this crop continued to increase for many 
years, prices were maintained at high levels, the virgin soils of the 
new settlement gave good yields, the keeping qualities of the plant 
were excellent, and the shipping weight comparatively low. All of 
these were distinct advantages to our forefathers, carving their acres 
from the wilderness, and shipping their product in none too safe ves- 
sels on long and stormy voyages. 

On the contrary, there were disadvantages in the too exclusive 
growth of one crop on the soils of this region. The specialized crop 
system so developed in considerable measure prevented other major 
crops, and resulted in a marked exhaustion of the soil fertility of the 
area. General farming lagged in development, for the grains and 
livestock had little labor left to be employed in their production. It 
is recorded that the prices of tobacco were so high in those early days 
that in terms of such a commodity, a man’s labor yielded him a return 
six times as large as might be secured from any other crop. 

The soils in these counties in the Tidewater section of Virginia are 
derived from material washed from the much older Piedmont section 
and deposited on the top of a sinking coast line and on top of old 
Piedmont material, after a part of the Piedmont Plateau had sunken 
below the sea level. Because these soils were washed in and depos- 
ited rather than formed from the decay of underlying rock, as is the 
case with the Piedmont soils, they are generally more sandy, more 
subject to washing and leaching, naturally poorer in fertility, earlier 


2. P. A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia, Vol. 1, p. 211. 
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because of the lighter color and better and sometimes excessive drain- 
age, and more level in topography. There is a great deal of variation 
in soils found in this section, perhaps fifteen kinds occurring, each 
sufficiently distinct to constitute almost a series. | 

Rappahannock, Powhatan and Goochland counties are located in 
the Piedmont Plateau. The soils of the Piedmont generally consist 
of the products—the residuum—left upon the decay of the underly- 
ing rocks. The thickness of this mantle of residual material varies 
from an inch or so to 50 feet or more, being deepest over the smoother 
portion where there has been less removal of the material by erosion. 
Practically everywhere the drainage is good and the soils in all cases 
are sufficiently retentive of moisture to insure success with crops even 
through long periods of dry weather.’ 

In connection with this study, the Federal Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils extended its cooperation and after a two weeks’ reconnais- 
sance survey of the entire ten counties, and an individual brief on 
each, summarized the gross findings as follows in the letter transmit- 
_ ting the report: 


“From a study of this report it appears that the soils which occupy 


a favorable topographic position and have good physical characteris- 


tics are not materially different from soils in other sections of Mary- 
land and Virginia upon which agriculture is fairly successful and in 
some places profitable. It is true, however, that practically all of the 
soils in this general region are naturally low in the elements of min- 
eral plant food, and are decidedly low in organic matter. They have 
always been low in plant food and even the soils in the virgin areas 
contain only a slight amount of organic matter. 

“The soils of the timbered areas were compared with similar soils 
in the cultivated fields and there appears to be but a slight difference 
in their characteristics. This proves conclusively that while the soils 
are leached of some of the alkalis yet they are not worn out. It is 
true, however, that erosion has removed the light textured surface ma- 
terial in many places from the slopes and hillsides thus exposing the 
heavy subsoil. Perhaps this is the greatest factor of soil deteriora- 
tion that has taken place in the soils within the history of man. These 
soils can be built up to a fair state of productivity by the growing and 
turning under of leguminous crops or by the addition of barnyard 
manures, by deeper plowing, and in some cases a liberal application 
of lime together with a systematic crop rotation. There are extensive 
areas of hillsides, eroded slopes, and gravelly knolls and slopes 
throughout these counties which are only suited to forestry purposes. 
On the other hand, large areas are present which can be farmed 
profitably.” 


3. H. H. Bennett, The Soils and Agriculture of the Southern States. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
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There are two distinct phases to the problem of soil depletion. One 
of these consists of the set of physical and biological factors which 
are actually operative upon the soil, reducing its fertility; the other 
concerns those forces which determine the use of such farming meth- 
ods as bring about soil impoverishment. 

The tobacco plant makes heavy inroads upon the nitrogen and pot- 
ash resources of the soil, and it was usual to remove the entire growth 
from the field. These factors combined served to cause a rapid de- 
cline in the available food materials for tobacco and other plants. 
Since tobacco employed all the labor force and monopolized the best 
lands, there was little possibility that livestock, through a supply of 
animal manure, might serve to renew and maintain soil vigor. A field 
was unusually resistant if it withstood more than three years of such 
devastating cultivation. Moreover, as new fields were cleared for ad- 
ditional crops of tobacco, the old fields were left neglected, without 
any covering of vegetation to prevent washing, with the result that 
they were quickly cut into deep gullies, or further depleted by a suc- 
cession of corn crops. Such a process of exploitation as this could 
not go on forever and must have brought loss in its ultimate effect.5 

Among the social forces promoting these destructive processes 
were: (1) It is rather uniformly true that the natural resources of 
frontiers are dealt with prodigally, and not least of all, so are the soils 
of such areas. (2) The colonies in America were viewed as perma- 
nent agricultural regions to supply the mother country with raw ma- 
terials, revenues and markets. ‘This attitude led to a wide regulation 
of crops, and a distinct encouragement of the practices which ex- 
hausted the soils. (3) Marketing has always been an important fac- 
tor in the growing of a commercial crop. Those commodities which 
are readily marketed are the ones most grown. The tobacco markets 
constituted among the few that were satisfactory in colonial days. 

Although the lack of transportation facilities frequently discour- 
aged the production of tobacco, particularly on the part of interior 
areas, the many immediately favorable results established firmly the 
habit of its widespread growth, and the destructive system thus oper- 
ative was able to survive into the period following the Revolution. 
Authorities agree, however, that at the time of the first census in 1790, 
the Tidewater counties were in such a state of soil depletion that the 


4. A. O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of 
Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860. U. of Ill. Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 
ZL No. 1, p. 12. 

Bieta. pp. 32, 30. 
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older points of shipment in that section were rapidly declining, and 
steps were already being taken to improve both the Potomac and 
James riverways into the interior areas so that the burden of long 
shipment might be lightened from these new sources of production. 
This then is a brief outline of the heritage of the population in the 
counties under study, as it was at the time the first comprehensive 
population statistics are available. 


PoPpuLATION TRENDS: 1790-1920 


The State of Virginia in 1920 had increased its population almost 
two and a half times over that of 1790. The figure for the earlier 
year was 691,737;-and in the later, the total population of the State 
was 2,309,187, indicating an increase of 233.8 per cent during the 
130-year period. In this connection, it must be remembered that in 
1863 West Virginia was organized from Virginia territory, and in 
the process, the Mother of States lost 376,688 inhabitants, almost 
one-third of its population at the time.® 

The present one hundred counties of Virginia share in this growth 
in varying degrees. The range of percentage change in total popula- 
tion among these units, including those which have suffered losses in 
their territorial contributions to newer counties, is from a 46.1 per 
cent decrease in Amelia County to an increase of almost twenty-seven 


TABLE 1 


Tota, PoPpuLATION AND PER CEN’? NEcRO oF THE TEN COUNTIES SURVEYED: 
1790 anv 1920 


Per cent. Per cent Per cent 


Total Population decrease Negro Negro 
County 1790 1920 1790-1920 1790 1920 , 
Cav l incre. ciseccscestions« eat 17,849 15,954 8.7 60.0: 50.6 
ATION City vrsienssacee: 5,588 4,793 14.2 66.2 75.2 
PEG GERM reeled ccsase er echeess 9,123 8,542 6.3 61.1 57.3 
rays fed 5 0 Gee er 9,053 _ 8,863 oat 54.2 54.0 
King and Queen ........... 9,377 9,161 Pe 55.6 > 55.2 
King George ..... etttate 36600 5,762 21.8 57.6 39.8 
IN ey 2 Ken fi aS palessass 6,239 4,541 27.2 61.6 57.8 
JECeRUICAE UE ce Uinee Renae nate mage 6,822 6,552 3.9 62.1. 60.2 
Rappahannock (a). ° ....:.. 9,257 ' 8,070 » 12.8(a) 42.5 (a) 26.7 


Ba TOU Clave cc sesaccvets ease stoners 9,588 8,104 15.4 43.0: 18.9 — 


(a) Rappahannock County was formed in 1831 from Culpeper County. 
Thus, the population figures quoted here are for the year 1840 and the 
period, 1840-1920. 

Source: United States Census. 


6. U. S. Census of 1870 on Population. 
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times in Warwick County.” Column 3 of the accompanying table 
gives the percentage losses suffered by the ten counties in the area 
_ included in this study. 

For the first 100 years of its history as an independent republic, the 


United States was dominantly a rural nation. However, for many 
decades the growth of city populations, though at first relatively a 
small part of the national growth, was looked upon with much more 
interest than was that of the country. ‘Truesdell® points out that the 
distinction between “rural” and “urban” in population statistics has 
been made now for fifty years or more in the Federal Census. At 
first in 1874, urban population was defined as that in places of. 8,000 
or over. In 1880, this basis was supplemented by an inclusion in the 
urban of the population in all places having inhabitants of 4,000 or 
more. The distinction applied in 1910, and which has held since that 
time, is that urban population is that residing in cities and other in- 
corporated places having 2.500 inhabitants or more, and rural popula- 
tion is that residing outside such incorporated places. In 1920, for 
the first time, a census was taken of the “farm population,’ that is, 
“persons living on farms, including, of course, considerable numbers 
of persons engaged in occupations other than farming.” 

Much of the rural population is distinct from the farm population. 


7. University of Virginia News Letter, Vol. II, No. 1. October 1, 1925. 
8. Leon E. Truesdell, Farm Population of the United States. Census Mon- 
elles oe "VL pp. 24, 25. 
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This fact may be readily illustrated by the population of the ten coun- 
ties which are being studied. All are one hundred per cent rural ac- 
cording to the census classification, yet the farm populations of these 
counties make up only the following percentages of the total popula- 
tions: Caroline, 74 per cent; Charles City, 72 per cent; Essex, 65 
per cent; Goochland, 83 per cent; King and Queen, 80 per cent; King 
George, 75 per cent; New Kent, 73 per cent; Powhatan, 66 per cent; 
Rappahannock, 69 per cent; and Stafford, 82 per cent. With the rap- 
idly expanding urbanization of the Nation, it has become increasingly 
important to know more about the farm population. 

Virginia is still predominantly rural in the character of her popula- 
tion. However, the rural population of the Old Dominion, which in 
1880 constituted 87.6 per cent of the total population, now represents 
only about 71 per cent. In 1925, the farm population made up 40.2 
per cent of the total population of this State. Virginia is playing an 
active role in the present rapid industrialization of the South, and 
there are no signs of an early diminution of this tendency. 


TABLE Z 


RuRAL AND URBAN POPULATION IN VIRGINIA 


Per cent 


Per cent Per cent’ rural is of 
Rural increase Urban increase total 

Year population by decades population by decades population 
Ellwtel? Romy ae ee AB Q4608 OE aveees PRT OS cian Siseree 87.6 
46000 1,373,259 3.6 282,721 50.4 82.9 
1900 spo: 1,514,117 10.2 340,067 20:3 81.7 
LOLs ee 1,585,083 4.5 476,529 40.1 76.9 
LOZ OR ire 1,635,203 See 673,984 41.4 70.8 


Source: United States Census of 1920. 


There are fourteen counties in the State which are classified as 
showing decreases during the period, 1790-1920. Four of these coun- 
ties can attribute their losses to changes in the county boundaries with 
resulting losses of population. These four counties are: Amelia, 
Culpeper, Frederick and Gloucester. The remaining ten counties 
which show positive population decreases, not in any case attributable 
to boundary changes, are the ones considered in this study. 

Those counties in Virginia showing population increases of less 
than 10 per cent from 1790-1920 are in much the same position as 
those with positive decreases. In a general way, it might be expected 


TABLE 3 


PopuLATION CHANGES IN CAROLINE, NEw Ken’ ann StArrorD COUNTIES: 


Decade 
1790-1800 


Negro 


Negro 


Negro 


Negro 


Negro 


Negro 


Negro 


Total. 


Negro 


SOPOT EHO OeOH EE HEHE OeeaDeC OLE EHEOEe 


Pee e ee eeneereresessiessesesasreeoeee 


POCCCH COSCO oe Looe TELE DEOEHEHESE008 


PCO e Oo EereEe ee eoeeesoeseeeeee® 


SOOO R OHO ES Eee eee eCeessorerenreeeoee 


Poe cere secessvvessssecevviesveveonse 


Seer POOHCoreossreeeseeesesereeseoses 


Deore ce sere oeeeerereosseecesaseseese 


POSS OH eee e ress oeeoreeeenesereeereses 


Poo evereseseveerecseesseseesoseneses 


Seer ores es eovescoesovessoesoreeseses 


eee eee eee ee 


Pere OSoseeraccceressseroesosesssose 


Poe eee see eeseresesesasecsereoeeeesee 


POOo ere ce oreesearesecerscoeeessesers 


Pere seesecessesseeceesneseseseeseere 


Peeves eeecessesesseeressesseenssoess 


Sore Peer eseeresecssonsecerenscesese 


Soe er ee sereseaesreraresessessessees 


COOH O RCo H EEO HEF E SED ee eseEER OO EHEOEF 


POP COM OCe eso esno esses seneesesssesese 


POr Hee eer eoeeseseesenss sen esessoee 


LNGT at eee On oo 


Negro 


Negro 


Negro 


WoLaLs... 


Negro 


POSH ere ees eeesOsereseseereeereeesas 


Pore POeoeeseeersereesseoeoseseseoese 


OOOOH ETO EE Hee eroes nee eBTOsEREEES 


COP O OTe EO HS ee Ler EEE eee EE DeHHEEEErD 


Ooo eee eee eO Ooo Ee EEsoseseereeseseoes 


Peo e eee eed ereasessesereevereseoesros 


SOOO eee e THEE HED EH eeEre OSH OHEDEROS 


Pere r eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Demo ree eee OSH eOes Sense eaeseereesese 


POP eo Tem Oe Here HO oeeaseDesEsereH One® 


OOo meee eee reer seresareeee se Oessoone 


BRO e HoH HEED OHH OR SET EHH HEHEHORED 


POO MeOH COE HORT OLE EHH HOT E HEHEHE HO NED 


Cee PSOH TETAS HHO TODO THOS EHOS HEHEHE 


1790-1920 (a) 


Percentage increase or decrease 


Caroline 


(a) Minus sign denotes decrease. 


Source: 


United States Census Reports. 
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that the situation in King William, Richmond and Appomattox coun- 
ties would likely be very similar to that prevailing in the ten counties 
investigated. 

In analyzing these ten counties which have positive decreases in to- 
tal population for the period 1790-1920, it is well to divide them into 
two groups. First, there are those counties whose decreases as be- 
tween 1790 and 1920 have been gradual and variable from one dec- 
ade to another (see Table 3). 

Three counties fall in the first group. Caroline County’s most 
marked decrease in total population was 18.0 per cent between 1860 
and 1870. This loss was entirely among the Negroes, for during this 
decade, the white population increased 1.8 per cent. New Kent 
County, having reached a maximum in 1820, declines to a minimum _ 
in 1870. The greatest part of this loss was occasioned directly after 
the Civil War when the Negro population, due to migration, suffered 
a loss of 36.8 per cent. Stafford County shows two periods of strik- 
ing decrease; in the decade ending with 1840 and again in the decade 
1860-1870—the second period is much the more noticeable. During 
the second period of loss in this county, more than one-half of the 
Negroes left the county, 59.1 per cent. Likewise, during the earlier 
decade, the percentage loss was larger among the Negroes than among 
the whites. ; 

The second group is composed of the remaining seven counties: 
Charles City, Essex, Goochland, King and Queen, King George, Pow- 
hatan and Rappahannock. Instability is the chief characteristic of 
the population curves of these counties. From one decade to the 
next, nearly all of them show flurries of increases or decreases. 
Plotted on a graph their population histories are undulating. Possibly 
it so happened that the Census of 1920 caught them below the line; 
in 1930, they are as likely to be a trifle above the line, showing a small 
increase (see Table 4). 

It may be noted from the above table that whereas the population 
decreases for these counties were not confined to any two or three 
decades, there are certain decades during the period 1790-1920 in 
which the losses of population were especially heavy. First, in the 
decade 1830-1840, every county save Essex suffered material losses. 
Second, during the decade 1860-1870, all the counties in this group 
lost heavily; and finally, in the decade 1890-1900, there was in most 
of the counties a general loss of population. 

Virginia, as a state, has passed through several periods during 


TABLE 4 


PorpuLATION CHANGES IN CHARLES City, Essex, GoocHLAND, KING AND 
QurEen, Krnc Grorce, PowHATAN, AND RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTIES: 
1790-1920(a) 


Percentage increase or decrease 


Charles Gooch- King & King Rappa- 

Decade City Essex land Queen George Powhatan hannock 
1790-1800 

otalccn. ee RO a 8 7.1 53. — 83 13.8 (b) 

Wife eo — 6.2 — 2.2 8.2 4.2 —16.8 4.7 

Negro ......... — 2.6 8.3 6.2 6.0 2.2 18.5 
1860-1810 

PR OCAE ie aieced — 34 — 1.4 5.2 11.2 — 4.3 3.8 (b) 

White ........ — 9.1 — 1.5 — 5.6 8.8 — 8.3 3.8 

Negro ....... — 001 — 1.3 14.5 13.1 — 1.9 4.0 
1810-1820 

otalr cc; Ld 5.4 — 1.9 (aod — 5.2 2.7 (b) 

White ........ — 1.5 — 2.5 —10.2 137 — 1.3 a 

WERTO Sica: 2.8 7.5 3.9 1.1 7.5 3.7 
1820-1830 

BE Otale i le. 4.6 s 3.6 — 1.3 4.6 2.7 (b) 

White ........ 1.8 4.2 1.6 —13.6 Deo 6.8 

INE SEO A ccs 6.1 (ee: 4.8 9.3 4.1 1.0 
1830-1840 

Lotale ea: 13,2 74 —58 —67 —73 —68 (b) 

White 5:. — 6.2 8.4 — 7.4 — 6.1 — 8.3 — 8.6 

Nexto oii. —16.5 70 —45 —71 —6.7 — 6.2 
1840-1850 

sLotaloisccca. 8.9 — 9.7 6.0 — 4.9 fs 3.2 5.7 

White tac: — 4 —23.2 8.2 — 7.5 1.4 3.3 6.3 

Negro wu. 13.9 ak es Dyed rier 3 at 4.9 
1850-1860 

ROALD eit. 7.9 2.5 2.9 .09 10.1 2.6 — 9.5 

White: jen. 8.3 8.4 — 1.3 — 7.1 9.1 2.7 —11.0 

Neerornuca. ps — 1.3 5.4 4.8 10.6 2.6 — 8.0 
1860-1870 

aPOtale aiir2s.: —11.3 — 5.2 — 3 — 5.9 —12.6 — 9.4 — 6.6 

White ........ 9 — .6 — 2.7 11.0 17.4 — 1.1 Bia 

INGSTO,  cesseiae —17.1 — 7.3 — 3.5 —15.9 —30.7 —11.9 —19.9 
1870-1880 

PPOUAL be 8i5.u% 9.7 a bi Ia | — 2 8.1 11.4 1.9 12.5 

WV EIT ENic. 30. — 3.3 5.4 9.3 4.8 8.0 6.8 10.8 

Negro ........ 18.9 13.8 — 5.6 10.7 14.5 — 4 15.3 
1880-1890 

BIER os aclvtuen — 8.8 — 9.1 — 3.2 4.1 ooo —13.1 — 6.7 

IW Hite’ sc... —23.4 3.4 6 — 4.3 8.6 —15.6 1.9 

Negro’ .......< — 9 —14.6 — 5.7 —10.7 — .8 —12.9 —20.3 
1890-1900 

12) oa — .5 — 3.4 — 4.4 — 4.2 4.2 4 1.9 

White ..4.. — .3 — 2 — 2.3 — 5.4 4.7 — .6 4.4 

Negro ........ ALG eh So eect tte 8 A 3 LI) Ange 
1900-1910 

MAL We acenoss 4.2 — 6.1 — 3.0 ber] — 7.9 —11.7 — 9.9 

White ........ 2.3 6.0 1.2 4.9 — 3.6 5.2 — 3.7 

INGESTO codices 1.9 —13.2 — 5.9 2.2 —12.3 —18.9 —26.7 
1910-1920 

SOLAN des fics — 9.6 — 6.6 — 4.1 — 4.3 —10.6, 7.4 i 

White ........ —21.0 — 4.0 1.8 — 2.3 Soke 5.8 Rs 

I ERTO concsene —43 —78 —85 —58 —21.3 8.5 S 


(a) Minus sign denotes decrease. 
(b) Rappahannock County was not formed until 1831. 
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which there was a heavy emigration from the State. Professor Ulric 
Phillips, in writing of the westward movement of population, makes 
the following statement: 


“Eastern Virginia on the whole had begun to pass the zenith of her 
prosperity [on the eve of the war for independence]. The tobacco 
staple was a resource of decreasing value, and many people were find- 
ing it necessary to resort instead to the production of foodstuffs for 
the market. A readjustment was beginning which involved the de- 
cline of the plantation system in that district. 


“The war for independence brought, of course, a severe economic 
depression; and this caused some geographical and industrial read- 
justment. Eastern Virginia suffered a large emigration of its plant- 
ers, many of whom removed only to the adjoining Piedmont; but 
some were bold enough to make the long journey to Kentucky with 
their slaves to exploit the newly-famed tobacco lands there.” ? 


This same writer points out that the War of 1812 brought another 
economic crisis which again caused a considerable emigration from 
Eastern Virginia, and at this time the Virginia Piedmont also sup- 
plied emigrants. The rise in the price of cotton which came at the 
conclusion of the war attracted many of these emigrants into the cot- 
ton belt. The opening of Alabama and Mississippi provided oppor- 
tunity for many, and after the purchase of Florida in 1819, a few emi- 
grants went there. 

During the period 1820-1840, there was a heavy emigration from 
the State of Virginia. This was but the continuation of the earlier 
and lighter movement now augmented by the realization that the old 
agriculture no longer offered any hope. “Ask those who have gone, 
or are going west, why they have left, or intend to leave their native 
hills,’ declared the editor of the Farmer and Gardener, “and they will 
tell you the soil is worn out.” 1° This was the prevailing opinion at 
that time, but this emigration was not due primarily to the depletion 
of these soils. It was occasioned by the opening up of a territory in 
which the soils were of better fertility than those in this area had ever 
been. ‘Tidewater Virginia with its soils naturally low in the elements 
of mineral plant food and in organic matter could not expect to com- 
pete with this virgin area of richer soils. 

During the decade 1830-1840, the total population of the State of 
Virginia gained only 2.3 per cent, the smallest increase for the State 
up to that time or since. The white population increased 6.6 per cent 


9. U. B. Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 1649-1863, Vol. I, pp. 70-74. 
10. Editorial in Farmer and Gardener, II, pp. 106-7. 
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during this period, while the Negro population showed an actual de- 
crease of 3.5 per cent. The loss in population at this time was not 
confined to the ten counties which are studied here, but included many 
others in the Tidewater and Piedmont regions, the growth of the west- 
ern counties contributing the chief population gains of the State. 
The emigration of the white owners in many cases necessitated the 
sale of the Negro slaves; in other cases the owners saw the necessity 
for decreasing the number of slaves employed and urged the selling 
off of such numbers as would make possible greater efforts at im- 
proved methods of agriculture. By 1840 the flood tide of immigration 
had been reached, and from that time on the outward flow was les- 
sened. In 1850 there were 388,059 Virginians living in other states. 
Nearly one-third of the Virginia born had found homes in the West 
or Southwest.11 


SomkE CAUSATIVE FAcTorRS 


A few of the causes for the situation presented by these population 
figures have been alluded to, but there are several others which have 
had effects that perhaps are even more potent. Principal among these 
was the plantation system which flourished more in this section than 
almost anywhere else, and which had in it certain inherent weaknesses 
that in the stress of later years led to its disintegration. 

In the first place, the system was undemocratic. The large land 
holdings, constantly being augmented, gave little chance socially or 
economically to the small farmer with scant capital, and the young 
men who might have started for themselves at home were also forced 
out into other sections where large areas of fertile soil were available 
with relatively slight expenditure. The plantation was founded on 
the institution of Negro slavery, which provided for it the large, 
cheap labor force necessary for its upkeep. The prodigal use of land, 
and the hordes of ignorant farm laborers hastened the depletion of a 
soil none too fertile in its native state. This impoverishment ac- 
centuated extensive emigration from this section, and the decline of 
the plantation was evident long before the death knell was finally 
rung for this institution by the War Between the States. At the 
close of this War, the erstwhile slaves, finding themselves free, 
scampered away from their homes in droves. All ten of these coun- 
ties lost quite heavily in Negro population during the decade follow- 
ing the War, 1860-1870. This exodus was followed by a return 


11. United States Census of 1850. 
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movement during the next decade. Evidently their new freedom 
was nowhere to be enjoyed so much as at their homes. Also, the 
hypothesis seems a rather well supported one that native-white Amer- 
ican stock decreases by reduced birth rate in the presence of a large 
colored or foreign population. Due to this and other causes the Ne- 
gro proportions in the populations of these counties soon rose to high 
levels.12 

In writing of the Southern plantation which was the centre of 
the social system of Tidewater Virginia, and from which have 
evolved many of the present day folkways and mores of these coun- 
ties, F. P. Gaines says: ‘“‘Of all native resources which have yielded 
contribution to the popular imagery, the plantation is most spacious 
and most gracious.” The same author eloquently describes the 
Southern plantation as: “A great mansion; exquisitely gowned la- 
dies and courtly gentlemen moving with easy grace upon the broad 
veranda behind stalwart columns; darkies singingly at work in the 
fields; Negro quarters, off to one side, around which little pickanin- 
nies tumbled in glad frolic.” 1% 

The plantation system in Tidewater Virginia weakened by eco- 
nomic drains was in an impoverished state long before it was out- 
grown in other sections. Many evidences of it still exist, however. 
Such estates as Westover, Shirley, and Brandon along the James 
River in Charles City County, Marmion in King George County, the 
Old Mansion in Caroline County and many others testify to the 
beauty and splendor of what once existed. 

Another factor which has added to the difficulties of these coun- 
ties is that of the transportation facilities. The Tidewater counties 
were especially favored in their youth by available water transporta- 
tion afforded by the James, the York and the Rappahannock rivers. 
These waterways offered excellent outlets to foreign markets, to 
Baltimore, to New York and to Philadelphia and they provided the 
only means of such transportation for more than 150 years. How- 
ever, with the advent of railroad transportation, other sections fur- 
ther inland were enabled to compete with this area for the old estab- 
lished markets. Railroads were not encouraged by this region, for 
Tidewater Virginia, having made some progress in general farming © 
and special crops for northern markets, was satisfied with her navi- 


12. Virginia Health Bulletin, Virginia Department of Health, Vol. XIX, No. 
8 aes 1927. 
P. Gainse, The Southern Plantation, New York: Columbia University 
ee #008. 
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gable water outlets and feared the competition which a western rail- 
road connection might give. The effects of these earlier conditions 
have obtained up to the present, in Essex, King and Queen, and King 
George counties. Rappahannock County, likewise, has never had a 
railroad running through its territory. This latter area has been 
under the additional disadvantage of lacking the water facilities 
which were so bounteously afforded the Tidewater counties. 

The influence of this factor on the problem presented in these 
counties cannot be minimized. One of the factors most potent for 
the solution of the rural depopulation problem is facilities for trans- 
portation. To bring more completely the advantages of the city to 
the rural dweller will serve to aid in satisfying the social and recrea- 
tional hunger of the rural dweller, in addition to providing him with 
a better access to financial stability through better markets. 

The movement of population from country to city has increased 
since the beginning of the growth of cities and the extent of this 
movement is one of the indices of the advance of a more complex 
civilization. During the last decade this cityward trend has been 
very pronounced. C. J. Galpin, Senior Agricultural Economist, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, who has done a considerable part 
of the pioneer and outstanding work in this field, in a recent article 
said: ‘The year 1921, marked by striking drops in prices for farm 
products, saw the beginnings of an unusual movement from farms 
to cities.” In 1922, the farm population suffered a net loss of 
460,000 persons. The decrease in the following year was about the 
same, but in 1924 the net loss in farm population was around 
182,000. For 1925, a continued decrease in farm population resulted 
in the still greater loss of 479,000 persons. In concluding his arti- 
cle, Dr. Galpin makes the following statement: “The large gross 
movement from farms to cities, which has been at or slightly above 
the 2,000,000 mark a year since January 1, 1922, apparently still 
overbalances the gross movement from cities to farms, even when 
the increase on farms by births over deaths is added in.” 14 

The present large proportion of persons engaged in occupations 
other than agriculture has been made possible by the increased 
efficiency and better methods in farming. ‘The percentage of all 
persons gainfully employed, who were engaged in agriculture in the 
United States as a whole, has decreased from 87 per cent in 1820 to 


14. C. J. Galpin, “Population Flow from Farms to Cities Declines.” U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. Yearbook, 1926, pp. 591-2. | 
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26 per cent in 1920. In the twenty-five years ending in 1907, the 
proportion in Germany dropped from 43 per cent to 35 per cent. 
In France, the ratio between agricultural workers and other workers 
remained almost constant for the 34 years from 1872 to 1906. In 
the thirty years ending in 1901, the proportion in England dropped 
from 16 per cent to 8 per cent.14 

Professor J. M. Gillette estimates in his article, “A Study in Social 
Dynamics,” that 30.7 per cent of the urban increase in population 
is the result of the rural migration to the cities largely from the sec- 
tion surrounding the city. This percentage is arrived at after a 
rather detailed study of the factors influencing the natural increase 
of the national population. Only about 37.5 per cent of the natural 
increase of rural communities (and here Gillette shows that organi- 
zation is an important causal factor in reducing the birth rate) is de- 
voted to accounting for the census increase, the remainder being 
accounted for under the three factors of loss: emigration, urban 
incorporation and rural migration.1® Undoubtedly the cities of Rich- 
mond and Norfolk have gained considerably at the loss of these coun- 
ties. The population of Richmond, in 1920, was more than three 
times as great as it was in 1790, and that of Norfolk was almost six 
times as great in the latter year. Since immigration is not as sig- 
nificant a factor in the urban centers of the South as has been gen- 
erally true in the centers of the East and Northeast, it is probable 
that rural migration has contributed a larger proportion to the pop- 
ulations of the cities of the South. 

Gillette in his study, which was for the period 1900-1910, found 
that the rate of natural increase, that is the excess of births over 
deaths, among the rural population is greater than the urban rate in 
all divisions of the United States except the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic divisions. ‘These exceptions are probably due to the 
high birth rate of the large foreign-born population in these areas. 

In the section of Virginia considered in this study, the prolific 
Negro population serves to account for a high birth rate. Likewise, 
among the Negro population, the death and infant mortality rates 
are higher, and this tends to limit the natural increase. The very 
small percentage of foreign born residing in this section does not in- 
fluence the rate of natural increase. All such factors as these are 


Pose Voting Cy, OD.8. Cit, sp. 0: 


16. J. M. Gillette, “A Study in Social Dynamics,’ Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. XV. 
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operative in the population trends in this region. Unfortunately, 
however, in the earlier periods, much of this must be left to specu- 
lation; for it is only since the beginning of the present century that 
authentic birth and death rate statistics have been collected. Some 
light is thrown on the matter of trends by these comparatively recent 
figures, and will be considered in one of the subsequent portions of 
this discussion. 


” 


PLAN, SAMPLE AND METHODS 


The large part of the data in this study was secured through 
schedules filled out in the field. For the completion of this portion 
of the work, approximately five months in 1927-1928 were required, 
from the middle of October until the middle of April. This time 
was about equally apportioned among the ten counties. In addition 
to the data secured in the schedules from the farm families, much 
general information was gathered concerning conditions existing in 
the separate counties and the region as a whole. 

The total sample includes 352 farm families, 209 white and 143 
colored. Individual records were secured for 3,376 persons, of 
which number 1,910 were whites and 1,466 colored. These individ- 
uals represent three generations; the parents of the present farm 
operator, his brothers and sisters as well as himself, and his chil- 
dren. ‘The effort was made to select families in which there were 
few or no young children. The nature of the problem made it nec- 
essary that only those families who were natives of the county be in- 
cluded in the sample,: otherwise the data secured for the older gen- 
erations would not apply to the county under study. 

The 352 families included were selected from the different social 
levels. While any such classification at best must be a very arbitrary 
one, as far as possible, equal numbers of families were chosen from 
the upper, middle and lower social classes, and these families were se- 
lected in each case upon the advice of leading citizens of the county. 
An analysis of the results on the basis of such social classes might 
provide some interesting conclusions, but realizing that the princi- 
pal value of such a selection is in making the whole sample repre- 
sentative, no such analysis has been made. Likewise the sample was 
weighted so as to include families from owner-operated farms and 
tenant farms of both races. 

Much depends upon the sample used in such a study. The 
method of selection will doubtless be subject to criticism, and _per- 
haps, justly so. However, from the close consideration which this 
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problem has received at the hands of the authors, it is believed that 
the sample selected does give a fair picture of the rural migration 
problem in this area. 

Since this investigation was made for the purpose of studying 
the depopulation of definite county areas, it was necessary to classify 
as migrants all those who had left the county of their birth, regard- 
less of whether or not they moved just across the border into an 
adjoining rural county, to neighboring cities in Virginia, or on out 
of the State. The enforcement of this distinction allows us not 
only to study the cityward drift of the rural population of this re- 
gion, but in addition permits a survey of the total emigration. 

The schedule itself provided for the inclusion of information as 
to the size of the farm, its location in regard to modern institutions, 
the main farming activities, and the household conveniences. Sep- 
arate sheets for each member of the present farm family, for each 
of the brothers and sisters, and for the parents of the farm operator 
gave information as to the age, sex, marital condition, education, age 
at starting for self; occupation, and past and present locations. 

The data regarding general conditions in each of the counties were 
gathered principally from the various county officers, and concerned 
such matters as schools, transportation facilities, manufacturing in- 
dustries, agriculture, health facilities, banking resources, and the 
social institutions and organizations existing in the particular county. 


CHAPTER II 
The Migrants 


1. Socra, ORIGINS oF THE MIGRANTS 


White and Negro Proportions 


F THE assumption is made that farm emigration is a natural 

phenomenon, and one likely to continue more or less unabated, it 

then becomes pertinent to know from what social sources or ori- 
gins these migrants come. Is the virility and strength of the rural 
stock being sapped? 

An investigation of this phase of the rural depopulation problem in 
the South involves, in addition to the study of white migration, also 
that of the Negro, the migration of which group has heretofore been 
the topic of little or no investigation. When it is considered that the 
population of the area under study contains almost as many Negroes 
as it does whites, the importance of a thorough analysis of the migra- 
tion of this group becomes evident. The populations in seven of these 
ten counties in 1920 contained more than 50 per cent Negro. Thus, 
there were included in the sample studied 143 Negro families with a 
total of 1,466 individuals. Of this number, 39.6 per cent were classed 
as migrants, as compared with 36.3 per cent of the number of white in- 
dividuals studied. ‘These two groups both included a number of chil- 
dren who had not as yet reached the age at which they were likely to 
migrate. Disregarding this group of children who are still in school, 
it is found that 46.2 per cent of the Negroes and 42.4 per cent of the 
whites were classed as migrants. The percentage of migration among 
the total number studied, including both races, was 44.9. A comparison 
of the white and Negro proportions included in the sample on the basis 
of migration is afforded by Table 5. 

The Negro is found to be much more mobile generally than is his 
white neighbor. This is in part due to the fact that his home ties are 
weaker. This is certain to be the case among the large families which 
usually prevail with the Negroes. Then, too, the poorer economic 
conditions of the mass of Negroes.as compared with the whites makes 
them all the more ready to pack up what little property they have ac- 
quired and try their luck in the city. They are not often faced with 
the prospect of a substantial loss in liquidating their property before 
leaving the country as is very often the case with the white farmer. 
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TABLE 5 


CoMPARISON OF WHI'TE AND NeEcRO MIGRATION 


Number of Number of Non-mi- Number in 

Race families individuals Migrants grants school 
VVIRIA Rate ates eratisasck cee, 209 1,910 694 940 276 

Pere Chri t aes tiecsuacs 59.4 100.0 36.3 49.2 14.5 
INCRE OSE Gee dusscivsacnesoss 143 1,466 580 675 211 

eran Gen tre cueicecs ss 40.6 100.0 39.6 46.0 14.4 
iO tahaw ns veas eee ke, 352 3,376 1,274 1,615 487 

ey a CON Ge av cicesszesteces 100.0 100.0 agar 47.8 14.4 


Male and Female Migration 


In most discussions of the farm depopulation problem the emphasis 
is placed upon the migration of the farm boy and little is said of the 
farm girl’s emigration. From the viewpoint of the farm and of agri- 
culture, the male loss is the one most to be feared, for one woman 
ordinarily does the work of the farm home. But from the viewpoint 
of the individual, the exodus of the farm women and girls offers the 
greater problem. Very few rural occupations are open to the farm 
women. In fact, when the country school positions are filled, the farm 
girl faces either one of two alternatives; she must go to the cities, or 
she must content herself with a life of dull routine and hard physical 
labor within the four walls of her own home. ‘This procedure often 
entails a submergence of personality, a minimum of self-expression 
and a loss of social contact. 

The proportions of each sex in the population of a community is a 
matter of some importance. A disproportion of the sexes is due to 
social consequences rather than to nature, for there is an almost equal 
number of males and females born. A balance of the sexes is de- 
sirable; for if such is not the case, marriage and the rearing of a fam- 
ily, a normal life, is denied to some. An excess of either sex is likely 
to lead to unwholesome social conditions. 

Of the total number of individuals studied, 44.9 per cent were fe- 
males. It is to be regretted that the sample did not contain a more 
equitable division between the sexes; for though the population of 
each of these ten counties does include more males than females, the 
margin of difference is not so great as in the sample under considera- 
tion. An addition to the number of females in the sample would very 
probably only substantiate the results found among the smaller num- 
ber. 


In the accompanying table (see Table 6), excluding the individuals 
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TABLE 6 


CoMPARISON OF MALE AND FEMALE MIGRATION 


Total number of 
individuals who 


Sex and had completed 
Color their schooling Migrants Non-migrants 
Whites 
int EGON. (Bo Ca Se ia Re al 930 382 548 
NE CGIS APOE A 9 [oy ise ey Pe ee Oe Lae 100.0 41.0 59.0 
TVET EPO ila Be cr Lp es ne Oe 704 312 392 
SEARS = (C05) ses Mt a a A a ie 100.0 44.3 55.7 
Negroes 
1 ICE Seok het oe SAR ane Se rio ie aa 701 302 399 
ESN IGTETT 3 San te Se eR 100.0 43.0 57.0 
De Vera LEG ase ae dy beeen 554 278 276 
CRIRGOIIE wen hes 6 errr eae Sivan 100.0 50.2 49.8 
Total 
GEN LOA |e ds eee Ai aa Ee le ane pared 1,631 684 947 
ae BCE CR hiro a gacsine eca ens ass anes 100.0 41.9 58.1 
| Lol ELST eee ete tease a RO ee A Ie 1,258 590 668 
Pee tameCe lh tht connie ate ay eciheseasnds 100.0 46.9 53.1 


of the sample who were still in school, approximately 47 per cent of 
the females had migrated from the county of their birth as compared 
with about 42 per cent of the males. Among the whites, 44.3 per cent 
of the females were migrants as against 41 per cent of the males. The 
differences in this regard in the case of the Negroes were still more 
striking. In that portion of the sample 50.2 per cent of the females 
had migrated in contrast with 43 per cent of the Negro males. 

The tendency of the females in this sample to migrate in greater 
number than the males is in line with the findings in other sections. 
Zimmerman in his investigation of the farm migration problem in 
Minnesota found that, “Farm girls of the poorer class families migrate 
more often than any group.”! Likewise, Young’s? analysis of the mi- 
gration from a New York area and Beck and Lively? in their study of 
an Ohio area found the migration heavier among the females than 
among the males. Truesdell in his Census monograph on farm popula- 
tion showed in an analysis of the population by sexes and by age 
groups “that more girls than boys leave the farm population between 
the ages of 15 and 24 and go to the city.’# 


1. C. C. Zimmerman, “The Migration to Towns and Cities,” II. Amer. Journ. 
Sociol., Vol. XX XIII, No. 1, pp. 105-109. 

2) Young, op. cit., p; 20. 

3. C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, “Movement of Open Country Population in 
Ohio.” (Progress Report.) Ohio State Univ., Rural Sociology Mimeographs, 
No.3, Jan, 1928. 

4. Leon E. Truesdell, Farm Population, Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 

26. 
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' Discontent among the farm population is generally believed to be 
much greater among the farm women than is true with the farm men. 
And is this not to be expected when the lot of the farm woman is con- 
sidered? Her working day is often several hours longer than that of 
her husband, and in return, there is no substantial evidence that her 
work is appreciated in the form of cash, save in the few instances 
where she can apply the garden and poultry money for her own use.® 

The mitigation of rural isolation would likely make a greater change 
in the rate of female emigration than would the elimination of any 
other factor. The farm women and girls are bound by their work to a 
life of constant drudgery within the four walls of the home. The men 
working in the fields often have an opportunity to talk with the neigh- 
boring farmers, and in their trips to the cross roads store and to the 
cities for supplies, make many contacts. Moreover, their work is 
seasonal, and during the winter, the farm men often have plenty of lei- 
sure time. Thus, the farm girl, growing up in such an isolated en- 
vironment and having constantly before her the picture of her mother 
working doggedly day in and day out with no conveniences to aid her, 
is soon discontented and ready to leave the farm. 

Table 7 gives the location of the children of the present farm op- 
erator as “At Home” or “Away from Home”. It may be noted, by a 
survey of this table, that a larger percentage of the females of each 
race are away from home than of the males. Of the white children, 18 
years of age and over, of the present farm operators, 56.3 per cent of 
the males are away from home and 73.2 per cent of the females. Of 
the Negro children, 18 years of age and over, 70.5 per cent of the 
males and 76.8 per cent of the females are away from home. 


TABLE 7 


LocaATION OF THE CHILDREN, 18 YEARS of AGE AND OVER, OF THE 
PresENT Farm Opsrators(a) 


White Colored 
Male Female Male Female 
Location (b) Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
ASE MELO TTL ates ascrk, bs fhccaksioud cs teoades 43.7 26.8 29.5 23.2 
Away from home .............. 56.3 73.2 70.5 76.8 
Pirate | ROR, CTS 0 Sora Eaae cane ae aarti 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) This table includes information only for those members of the third 
generation, the sons and daughters of the present operators of the farms 
studied. 


(b) All children of the present farm operator, 18 years of age and over, 
who are still attending school, though they may be attending a college 
some distance from their home, are classified as “At home.” 


5. John M. Gillette, Rural Sociology, New York, 1928, pp. 350-1. 
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Occupations of Fathers of Present White Farm Operators 


A further analysis of the origins of the white individuals in the 
sample studied is afforded by an investigation of the occupations of 
the fathers of the present farm operators. The area studied is pre- 
dominantly agricultural, but as in all agricultural communities, there 
are a considerable number who derive at least a portion of their income 
from some occupation other than that of farming. Country industries 
and-the small town factories are rapidly disappearing; mail order 
houses, the automobile, good roads and the decreasing population all 
combine to make necessary fewer merchants, and thus it may be ex- 
pected that in the future an even greater percentage of the farm op- 
erators will be the sons of farmers than is the case at present. 

The fathers of 50 of the white farm operators in a total sample of 208 
had occupations other than that of farming. That is, their main source 
of income was from some occupation other than farming, though not 
more than a dozen of these fathers did not depend upon the farm on 
which they lived for a part of their income. From these farms on 
which the father was found in some occupation other than farming, 
for a part or the whole of his time, 45.2 per cent of the sons and 
daughters were classed as migrants, while from those farms on which 
the father had no occupation other than farming, the migrants made 
up only 39.8 per cent of the total sons and daughters. This probably 
would have been the a priori hypothesis of a student of this problem. 
Those children not trained in agriculture are much less likely to be- 
come farmers than the sons and daughters of farmers who have had 
to live and to help on a farm from early childhood. 


TABLE 8 
Occupations oF FatHeErs oF PRESENT WHITE FaRM OPERATORS 
Individuals Migrants Per cent 
Father’s of these from these migrating 
occupation Number farms (b) farms 
Fathers whose occupation 
was other than that of a 
WETS Ee CG egos. od ca tovsuccranece Maveds 50 303 137 45.2 
Fathers who were farmers... 158 834 332 39.8 
PRET eal Ga cdvs aassadénssonsaecoronessinsnes 208(c) LAY 469 41.2 


(a) Probably as many as 75 per cent of the fathers whose occupations 
were other than that of farmer were also farm operators, dividing their 
time between the two interests and living on the farm. 

(b) The number of individuals enumerated here includes only the sons 
and daughters of the individuals whose occupation is given, the brothers 
and sisters of the farm operator. 


(c) The operator of one farm was an illegitimate child. 
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The occupations of the fathers of the present white farm operators 
are given in detail in Table 9. Many of the fathers of these operators 
were engaged in occupations common in country communities and 
often carried on along with the operation of a farm. 


TABLE 9 


OccuPATIONS OF FATHERS OF PRESENT’ WHITE FARM OPERATORS WHOSE 
Major Occupation Was OrHErR THAN THAT oF A FARMER 


Occupation Number Occupation Number 
tac ec ial tit seek otesecees eheceureceores 1 Preacher cite eee 2 
RS BOILED CL ercrissadiossrscis Gepveetebegecesmaces 1 Public Service: 

(OPT maya) t Uist egy Manat les a pein emir ae 2 County {Clerkimiace eee 1 
Cabinet -Ma kee i ctaccsaet hatter 1 County” Treasucers oe 2 
AW VEL esse CAA ROPER Sef G ema io Commissioner of Revenue........ 2 
Manager of tobacco factory........ 1 Judge of Circuit Court............ 2 
Pan tacttre tins. ic sivcksccec lates arsed i} Sheriff soc hea eee eee 3 
POI ATIC i ere cc cteescysntoneac dboncsatecaveeses 2 Supt.” of Schoolss.4.0 re ee P) 
WEPCI AT tee kreak ree eke tinne 11 Real estate salesman................... ui 
Sah FW BoD getters cel cae a a Mh 2 Saw, milhcoperator...2...0 eee 1 
Wer a Ori Cebiee a hse icitreucesan seus d; P6AChEts ohne en eee sl 
Ties SiC LAT) wit fics ccantet nest oe Siserseezce 3 


Owner and Tenant Migration 


The influence on migration of the investment in agriculture by the 
individual either in capital or skill is considerable. One student of this 
problem claims that the number of persons brought up on farms who 
leave farming is inversely proportioned to their investment. One 
reason for the mobility of the Negro is the lack of any binding invest- 
ment in agriculture upon which he would suffer a considerable loss by 
leaving for the city. The farmers’ daughters have the least invested 
and leave most readily, followed in order by the hired men, the farm- 
ers’ sons, share tenants, cash tenants and the owners. ‘There is no 
pressure brought to bear upon the farm owner until his agricultural 
efforts strike an economic decline. Thus the tendency for farm mi- 
grants to leave early in life is largely explainable by the fact that at 
this stage they have as yet acquired very little to hold them on the 
farm.6 

In view of the mobility of the average tenant family, it might be ex- 
pected that the number migrating from the tenant farmers’ homes in 
the areas under study would form a larger portion of the 1,215 indi- 
viduals found on such farms than the migrants from the owner fam- 


6. Young, op. cit., p. 46. 
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ilies would of the individuals found on these farms. Such, however, 
is not the case. 


TABLE 10 


MIGRATION FROM FarMs OwneEpD BY OPERATORS 


Number Individuals Migration Number of  Differ- 


of on these expectancy migrants ence 
Race, farms farms (a) 
WADIIEE OWING k,c0tetachevcs 156 1,423 517 anid 40 
PROSE O Se oscsccassstiacaoee 75 738 292 300 8 
ANS Ug pen ne oe 231 2,161 809 857 48 


(a) “Migration expectancy” is the number of migrants expected from 
each group if the same ratio of migrants to total number of individuals pre- 
vails in each group as does for the total sample. 


Comparing Tables 10 and 11, it is found that among both races the 
migration from the families of farm owners is heavier than it is from 
the families of tenant farmers. Of the individuals found on the farms 
operated by white owners, 39.1 per cent had migrated as compared 
with 40.6 per cent of the individuals found on Negro owner-operated 
farms. In the case of those individuals found on white tenant farms, 
only 28.5 per cent were migrants; and of the Negroes enumerated on 
tenant farms, 38.1 per cent were migrants. 


TABLE 11 


MIGRATION FROM FARMS OPERATED BY TENANTS 


Number Individuals Migration Number of Differ- 


of farms on these expectancy migrants ence 
Race farms (a) 
NV DA RCI stakes scassnaeeey 53 480 174 137 —37 
IN (GT ea nb ie ese peal 68 735 291 280 —11 
PEGS Clam taht cavnicaas 121 1,215 465 417 —48 


(a) “Migration expectancy” is the number of migrants expected from 
each group if the same ratio of migrants to total number of individuals pre- 
vails in each group as does for the total sample. 


What is the explanation of this seeming contradiction to the general 
findings of the majority of studies on this subject? The explanation 
is that in Tidewater Virginia there is perhaps a very different class of 
tenant family than is found in the other states studied. Most of the 
tenants are share croppers, the cash tenant is an exception to the rule. 
The tenants are very largely dependent on the farm owners for every- 
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thing from advice to food and shelter. The educational level of this 
group is low. They are unintelligent, illiterate, bound to the land by 
the shackles of tradition and by their inherent inertia. 


Education of the Migrants 


The education of the group of migrants is shown in Table 12. One 
of the most vital problems to be considered in a study of the rural 
depopulation problem is that of the mental preparedness of those who 
are leaving the farms. Each farmer is the proprietor of his own busi- 
ness and thus he may be his own judge as to whether or not he needs 
an education. This is not to say that an education is unnecessary for 
farming. It is not. The hope for the future of rural life lies in the ap- 
plication of scientific principles to farming and a scientific grasp of ru- 
ral economic and social problems by an intelligent, educated farming 
population. But for those who are going to the cities to compete with 
a greater number in a much larger community, an education is certainly 
as much a necessity. 

Of the total number of individuals who left the county of their birth, 
6.7 per cent were college graduates. In all, 11.7 per cent had attended 
college, but of these almost one-half, for some reason or other, failed 
to finish. A survey of Table 12 shows the educational status of the 
migrating class. A comparison of the educational status of the two 
races shows, as would be expected, that the Negroes have little prepara- 
tion in the way of education. Facilities for the education of the 
Negroes of this area are inferior to those for the white children. 


TABLE, 12 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE MIGRANTS 


Percentage distribution 


Highest grade All 

attained migrants Males Females White Colored 
Callevea rr ad uate tassel. ci. cs 6.7 8.8 4,2 11.7 a4 
College, without graduation.............. 5.0 5.5 4.5 8.0 8 
Business or training schools (a).... 5.4 3.5 7.6 6.9 3.6 
PAID PR CIOO Lae AcQireaeerisaeietin Seed 18.1 14.9 21.7 27.9 6.5 
Lada 3 "Ag Ca ats. | eta Bae NEL au RR nt tin so 19.0 17.1 21.2 24.9 11.9 
SLO eo Lea TAC. .2. carsbcscisestcheehe os 16.5 17.3 15.6 14.3 19.6 
AtHMOTACe ANd unter. cacvrcetetee ice 29.3 32.9 25.2 6.3 56.9 


(a) This classification includes all those who continued their education 
after their graduation from high school, but did not attend schools of col- 
lege grade. 


Of the 1,274 migrants, 29.3 per cent did not go further than the 
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fourth grade during their short educational careers. This percentage 
figure is swelled considerably by the Negro; 56.9 per cent of the mi- 
grant members of this race did not pursue their educations further than 
the 4th grade as compared with only 6.3 per cent of the white migrants. 
In all 64.8 per cent of the migrants completed their meager education 
before they reached the high school, 45.5 per cent of the white migrants 
and 88.4 per cent of the Negroes. 

A high school education has not always been available to the children 
of this area. It has been within the last ten years that high schools 
have been opened in five of the ten counties and one county still does 
not have a full four-year high school. In view of this fact, it is sur- 
prising to find as large a percentage of the migrants in the high school 
and the other upper educational classes. Of the total number of mi- 
grants, 18.1 per cent finished their education during the high-school 
period, 27.9 per cent of the whites, 6.5 per cent of the Negroes. 


Influence of Size of Farm 


The size of farm is no doubt a factor of considerable importance in 
determining whether or not the children of the operator will remain at 
home. It is the opinion of Young? from his study of the situation in 
Jefferson and Livingston counties, New York, that “farm boys are 
more likely to stay on large farms than on small farms.” This relation- 
ship is not so often found to apply to the female migration. 

In 1925, according to the Federal Census of Agriculture, there was 
an average of 88.8 acres per farm in the State of Virginia. Only three 
of the ten counties considered in this study had an average as small as 
this, and the average size of farm for the area was 100.5 acres. 

Tables 13 and 14 show the relationship of the size of farm to white 
and Negro migration. In the table for the whites, which is somewhat 
more in detail than the corresponding one for the Negroes, it is noted 
that the migration from the smallest farms is at the same ratio as the 
migration for the sample as a whole. In the range of 51 to 100 acres, 
the white male migration is much smaller than the average, though the 
female migration is somewhat greater than the expectancy. Contrary 
to the findings of Young just referred to, the white male migration is 
greatest proportionately from the three largest size groups of farms. 
In two out of three of these same classifications, the female migration 
is less than the average expectancy. 

Some of the explanations for this situation are as follows: (1) the 


Yous CUE, Of. Cit.,, Di'o5- 
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TABLE 13 
RELATION OF S1zE OF FARM ‘to Wuitt MIGRATION 
No. of Number of Migration Number of 

Size of farm farms individuals(b) | expectancy(c) migrants (d) Difference(e) 
Acres (a) Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
OR OUT acres ese 33 69 60 25 22 25 pp a Reels eA bale ce 
PLE L OOM cestoce 65 183 140 85 52 53 61 —22 owen 
101-250 ........... 178 430 374 157 138 164 isp ae, — 3 
251-500 ........000 90 253 183 90 68 93 72 mie YS) +. 4 
501 and over. 52 123 85 25 32 47? 22 “22 —10 


se 


Totale. 2418 1,068 (8427, 3627) 812.) 678825 a4 


(a) This column includes the number of farms for the operators and their 
fathers, for both generations. 


(b) This column gives the total number of white individuals studied, and 
classifies them according to the size of farm on which they grew up. 


(c) “Migration expectancy” is the number of migrants expected from each 
group, if the same ratio of migrants to total number of individuals prevails in 
each group as it does for the total sample. 


(d) The actual number of migrants from the farms of each class. 


(e) The difference between the expected proportional distribution of migrants 
and the actual distribution among the groups. 


larger farms are owned in many instances by the wealthier families who 
provide their children the educational opportunities which take them 
away from the farm; (2) moreover, these large farms, in numbers of 
cases, particularly in Tidewater Virginia, have been held intact for 
many generations by the families to whom they were granted by the 
English crown. ‘They are often only partially cultivated and ineffi- 
ciently. Or, again, they may have been in cultivation year after year 
with the resulting depletion of the soil, a situation gradually forcing from 
the farms more and more of the members of the old aristocratic class 
of owners; and (3), as has been noted before, the smaller farms are in 
a large percentage of cases in the hands of tenant farmers, who fur- 
nish a comparatively smaller percentage of the migrants in the area 
studied. 

From the Negro operated farms, the migration is heaviest from the 
smallest farms, or those of not more than 50 acres. A relatively 
higher grade of Negro than of white man will be found on a farm as 
small as 35 acres. The Negro economically bound to as small a farm 
must see his children go off to the cities to find work when his family 
reaches the size which his small farm is unable to support. From the 
farms in the next class, from 51 to 100 acres in size, 35.3 per cent of 
the individuals migrated; from those farms of 101 to 250 acres in size, 
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TABLE 14 


RELATION OF S1zE oF FArMs to N&Ecro MIGRATION 


Size of farm No. of No. of indi- Migration ex- No.of mi- Differ- 
Acres -  farms(a) viduals(b) pectancy(c) grants(d) ence(e) 
(tay OR 2 on ocdet cieasen te 176 890 352 367 15 

Pyle kOe eee csncuachs Ones sacs 63 347 ASW 126 —11 

LOE-250. s..c000 ee 38 174 69 64 — 5 

DOU incscccos eins ssceaes ws 43 ag itd Oy linc pare penees 

501 and ovet.......... 2 12 5 6 i 

TES Ae ha ieee 286 1,466 580 580 


(a) This column includes the number of farms for the operators and their 
fathers, for both generations. 


(b) This column gives the total number of white individuals studied, 
and classifies them according to the size of farm on which they grew up. 


(c) “Migration expectancy” is the number of migrants expected from 
each group if the same ratio of migrants to total number of individuals pre- 
vails in each group as it does for the total sample. 


(d) The actual number of migrants from the farms of each class. 


(e) The difference between the expected proportional distribution of mi- 
grants and the actual distribution among the groups. 


36.7 per cent of the individuals migrated and from those between 251 
and 500 acres 37.8 per cent.migrated. These larger farms enable the 
Negro with his lower standard of living, to support his family and pro- 
vide opportunity for the work of his family at home, but at the same 
time, often encourage habits of sloth and procrastination which create 
an atmosphere conducive to discouragement and migration. 

Only two Negro farmers were found on farms of more than 500 
acres. It is an unusual case in which a Negro is found on as large a 
farm as this, and for this reason, the influence of the size of farm on 
the migration will not be considered. 


Relation of Crop Values to Migration 


If soil depletion and resultant low economic efficiency have played 
as important a part in the depopulation of this area as history indicates, 
it would be expected that there might be some statistical relationship 
noted between the productivity of the land and the rural population 
losses. In order to find a measure of this factor, the one hundred coun- 
ties of Virginia were sorted according to their crop values per acre of 
crop land in 1925, and then, the rural population changes for the two 
decades, 1900-1910 and 1910-1920, of these sorted groups were set 
down alongside them for comparison. 
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TABLE 15 


RELATION OF VALUE OF Crops Per AcrkE oF Crop LAND To CHANGES IN 
RurAt PopuLATION OF VIRGINIA COUNTIES 


Per cent increase or decrease in 


Value of crops per acre Number of county rural populations(c) 
of crop land (a) counties 1900-1910 1910-1920 
$ 5-14 12(b) DS —6.5 
15-19 20 hea’ 2.4 
20-24 43 4.4 3.7 
25-35 21 8.8 3.3 
35 and over 3 11.6 —3.9 


(a) The value of crops per acre of crop land is for the year 1925, the 
latest figures available. 


(b) The rural populations of Arlington and Prince George counties were 
not included because the growth in population of these counties is not at all 
a rural population growth. 


(c) Minus sign denotes decrease. 


The largest decreases in rural population for both decades are found 
in that group in which there are the lowest per acre crop values; and 
the population increases from 1900-1910, at least, are graduated nicely 
with the crop values. It may be noticed that in every case save one, 
the increase was less or the decrease greater during the decade 1910 
. to 1920 than it was during the earlier decade. 

The crop values for the ten counties, with the exception of the 
figure for Rappahannock County, are generally quite low. This 
county is far ahead of the others constituting the sample in many im- 
portant respects. A case in point is that the many excellent orchards 
which it contains produce a valuable quantity of fruit each year, en- 
abling this county to rank 6th among the one-hundred counties of 
Virginia with a crop value of $31.61 per acre of crop land. The other 
nine counties with their per acre value and ranks among the Virginia 
counties follow: Powhatan, $20.43, 62nd; Stafford, $19.81, 68th; 
Essex, $16.99, 78th; King and Queen, $14.56, 87th; Caroline, $14.28, 
90th; New Kent, $13.94, 92nd; King George, $13.56, 95th; Gooch- 
land, $10.69, 99th; and Charles City, $9.85, 100th. 


Age of Migrants at Starting for Self 


Those farm boys and girls who make up the migrating class tend 
to start out for themselves at a comparatively early age. This was 
not always the case, for many of the farm operators when asked, 
“How old was your son when he started out for himself, at what age 
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did he become independent of your support?” replied, “Oh! he started 
out when he was but a boy. Things aren’t like they were when I grew 
up. None of us children went off when we were so young. We 
weren’t free to go off. We weren’t allowed to leave our father until 
we were of age.” This is one of the shackles of tradition, prevalent 
among the whites as well as blacks at one time, but which has since 
been outworn. Of the 1,256 migrants for whom the age at which 
they started for themselves was obtained, 36.2 per cent had started 
to support themselves by the time they were 18 years of age, 783, or 
63.1 per cent, had started out for themselves before they attained their 
majority, and 93.9 per cent had started for themselves before they 
had reached 25 years of age. 

The figures given here for the “Age at Starting for Self” must not 
be confused with the “Age at Leaving the Farm.” In many instances, 
perhaps in the majority of cases, the two ages are identical, but a few 
young men and young. women started out in some position near home 
before he or she finally left the county. 


TABLE 16 
Acs oF 1,256 Micrants at STARTING FoR SELF(a) 


Age at starting Total Whites Negroes 
for self (yrs.) sample Males Females(b) Males Females (b) 
15 Sy oe bambi e target etre 2 1 
16 150 17 3 77 53 
17 148 29 8 59 52 
18 183 46 22 61 54 
19 121 36 32 25 28 
20 188 72 49 33 34 
21 135 44 44 30 17 
22 ne 53 36 6 16 
23 91 38 39 “¢ 7 
24 50 22 22 4 2 
25 and over 76 21 46 2 vg 
Total 1,256 378 301 306 271 


(a) 18 females (15 white and 3 Negroes) are classified as migrants, but 
cannot be classified as having started for themselves. ‘They are still de- 
pendent on their parents or brothers and sisters due to sickness, incapacity 
and similar factors. 


(b) The age at starting for self for those women who did not work be- 
fore marriage is the age at the time of their marriage. 
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TABLE 17 
Acs oF 1,256 Micrant’s at STARTING FOR SELF 


Per cent starting 
for self before Total Whites Negroes Males Females 


reaching: sample Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
17 years of age 12.2 2.9 23.1 14.0 10.0 
18 years of age 24.0 8.4 42.3 26.0 20.4 
19 years of age 38.5 18.4 62.2 42.5 33.7 
20 years of age 48.2 28.4 71.4 51.4 44.2 
21 years of age 63.1 46.2 83.0 66.8 58.7 
22 years of age 73.9 59.2 91.2 77.6 69.4 
23 years of age 82.7 geo 95.0 86.2 78.5 
24 years of age 90.0 83.6 97.4 92.8 86.5 
25 years of age 93.9 90.1 98.4 96.6 90.7 
25 and over 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The Negroes generally started for themselves earlier than did the 
whites, due to necessity rather than to a higher degree of ambition. 
More than 80 per cent of the Negroes in the migrant group had al- 
ready started to support themselves by the time they reached their 
majority, as contrasted with a like figure of 46 per cent for the whites. 
Likewise, the males started out at an earlier age than did the females. 
Of the former, 66.8 per cent, and of the latter, 58.7 per cent had 
started out for themselves before they reached their 21st birthday. 


2. PRESENT RESIDENCE oF MIGRANTS 


Direction of Migration 


Where do the migrants go when they leave their homes, and in what 
manner do they move until they finally reach their eventual destina- 
tion? This is an important question. 

Ravenstein concluded that the great majority of the migrants moved 
only a short distance. It was his opinion that the inhabitants of a rural 
section immediately surrounding a town moved into the town. ‘They, 
in turn, were replaced by immigrants from the more remote districts, 
and thus the migration continued like a series of waves dashing up on 
the beach.” 

While there would seem to be much of validity in this conclusion of 
Ravenstein, it is contradicted, in part at least, if the belief of other 
students that the migrants proceed directly to those points where they 
have already established contacts is accepted. That is to say, if an in- 


7. Ravenstein, “The Laws of Migration,” Journal of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, XLVIII, 1885, pp. 167-238. 
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dividual contemplates leaving the farm he will more likely go to that 
point where he himself has established some contact, or where his 
friends or relatives reside. ‘This contact may be in one of the neigh- 
boring rural towns, but more often, if the individual has any contact 
in the larger cities he will proceed there directly. The fact that many 
communities of foreign-born persons in this country are made up 
largely of immigrants from the same communities in the countries 
from which they came testifies to the strength of this hypothesis. 
Negroes tend to follow their friends and relatives who have preceded 
them to the large industrial cities. 

Directly in point, are the cases of Robert B., the son of one of the 
most prominent white farmers in his native county, and Frank H., a 
Negro boy. These two youths of about the same age were born and 
lived, up until the time of their emigration, within a few miles of each 
other. Robert, at the age of 17, accepted a position as clerk in the 
local store and remained there for two years. At the end of this period, 
tiring of his position, he went to West Point, a town of about 1,000 
people in King William County, Virginia, and here spent the next five 
years of his life, first as a clerk in a hardware store, and later as a real 
estate salesman. Then, at the age of 25, he moved on to Richmond 
where he spent the balance of his life successfully in the real estate 
business. | 

In the meantime, Frank H., having no opportunity open to him in 
the county save the prospect of an occasional day’s work on the neigh- 
boring farms, made up his mind to try his fortune in other sections. 
He waited until his older brothers and sisters came home in the winter 
time, and then when they left in the following spring, he was one of the 
party. The older members of the party, having well established con- 
tacts in Philadelphia, returned to the positions which they had left, and 
with their assistance, Frank, likewise, secured work there within a 
short time. 

These two cases are typical of the migration of the members of the 
two races in the area studied. The Negro much oftener tends to go 
directly to the large industrial center. New York and Philadelphia 
have drawn the greatest number of this class, but others are scattered 
throughout several of the metropolitan centres. Baltimore ranks close 
behind the two points just named. 


White Migration Outside of State 


Table 18 gives in detail the location of the white migrants who left 
the State of Virginia. From this table dealing with the whites, it may 
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be noted that contributions to the populations of 28 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as well as three foreign countries, have been made 
by this area. Virginia’s neighbor states, those whose borders touch 
the Old Dominion, received 46 per cent of the total migration out of 
the State. The District of Columbia, which harbors the nearest, large 
urban center, gained 68 of the migrants from the sample studied, a 
larger number than settled in any other one area. Miss Emily Hoag, 
in her study of Belleville, a New York community, traced migrants 
from that locality to 32 of the 48 states in this nation. Virginia has 
long prided herself on the fact that she has provided sturdy stock for 
the growth of many other sections of the Nation. This is undoubtedly 
true to a large degree.® 

What is it that determines the attraction of cities and other points 
for the migrants? Physical barriers of all kinds exert considerable in- 
fluence on the movements of population. Such a factor has done 
much to influence the migration from Tidewater Virginia toward the 
eastern cities. Water transportation from this section to Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and even New York and Boston, has been an 
influential factor from the earliest times. Boats have plied the Po- 
tomac, Rappahannock, York and James rivers, carrying both passen- 
gers and freight. On the other hand, the lack of railroad facilities, 
until the latter part of the last century, and the deficiencies in highway 
communication have handicapped migration westward since the days 
of the early movement in that direction from 1820-1840. 

An example, directly in point, is that of the migration to Newport 
News, Virginia. Of the white migration from the area to this city, 75 
per cent took place during the decade 1890-1900. This was directly 
after the extension of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway from Rich- 
mond to Newport News. White men found opportunities there in 
many occupations. Also, many Negroes were attracted for short 
periods by railroad construction and similar work. 

Young, in his study of farm migration in New York likens the at- 
traction of individual communities to physical attraction. He states, 
“although the information does not lend itself to exact mathematical 


formulation, apparently it approaches the formula M = k D2 in 
which k is a constant, M is the movement of population; F is the in- 
tensity of the attraction of any other community and D is the distance 


8. Emily F. Hoag, “The National Influence of a Single Farm Community.” 
U. S. Dept. of Agric., Bull. No. 984, 1926. 

9. Wilson Gee and John J. Corson, 3rd, A Statistical Study of Virginia. U. 
of Va. Inst. for Research in Soc. Sciences, Monograph No. 1, figure No. 1, p. 21. 


TABLE 18 
PRESENT RESIDENCE OF Wu1tt MIGRAN’S OUTSIDE OF STATE 


Town or City Male Female | Town or City Male Female 
Pola paid \sercky acoustic: al 1 Merchantville ........... .... 1 
Birmingham 3:2... 1 1 Montelaiwrigai csi, 1 BN 
WW EN CCC eh keer aa 4 2 Paulsboro ...... MER raise 2 
battles ROCKS nico ie 2 SALEHT Seria eaes 1 re 
ines 6 nih ocs. okies 1 ery iN ewe Y nko tian 12 8 
ROEIEE Vik est sccecreeee 1 2 Cortlancdone Mec cctnas as08 1 
EVES GCS Cee A Rae 7 4 New. sYork aaa 10 v4 
CLITCOTH cero es 1 ios West) Pointy: cs 1 a 
Los Angeles. ............ 2 1 Country wu esse ; Me 
GIFT cea ene 1 1 North 2Caroitia.c.: 7 5 
Ser TP OL) PA eiccinnecds ieee 1 Charlotte 1 
Sane Prancisco: ....:... 1 1 King seh ae eee 1 
COTTE yl te Bo vie rcanse 2 ey WIND ECOR ec gee a 
GOlOPAdG Fk. Ge scccieecdeveonss 1 a Raleigh ewan 2 ae 
Denver ........ Ee Sp nahn 1 1 i Ste hala) Colaieyar tea, acorn 2 kee 2 
District of Columbia... 33 5 Riuralwhd eee 1 1 
VV ASMINTON. | isracsccessee ak 5 Sunbury eee 1 
a(R g LEE eae Sena ne eae 9 2 Walnut Cove .......... 1 1 
PA CAMA oc nscens ac oes 3 COMO Garett hettet cern 8 5 
LENE Se) lve Saye epioee 1 ae Cincinatti associ ec: 1 ae 
Jacksonville .............. 2 1 Cleveland ac. wucnarten ul 
RICE ry Fieeak at ae 1 Us Coins ac arte 3 
AEA se Aaa Sere Re aR 2 1 IDavtOntin:. ee 1 
OTN gaa Cy Ue a a a ee ea 1 3 Portsmonths 468 1 ¥ 
PRUOLICN Sa ee ces sascatars _ 1 Soringield.. . aes uh 
Port Benning ......0... 1 an COUDITY = sewers “ 3 
IND Ge AG tps gies eaavcoiain 2 Oklshomas.2 5 eee 1 1 
11 Ces Eo peda eR Neate 4 3 Okljhoma.Cityernnoee. 1 
SICAGOE Gee nk ees 4 1 Tibsa iyo 1 a 
NP CPIED ie pare hcscrene. ae 2 Pénnsylvaniai. oswen 12 4 
ARV Taine 0 3 Wie ah ee a 5 2 CHEStED aca iae: 2 
Gri ey VAUNe etlskacies if 1 TANCASteh sac oka 2 
Sak Viner sari access int 2 aes Media mane ions sannciss 1 ofr 
COST EG Vid cians ssenconst 2 i Pittsburgh? censuses 5 1 
LySt' 7 Soh. 0 oe 1 Philadelphia <....:..0..0.. 2 3 
CET a ere ie eee af a South Carolnasccncuas 3 1 
aC S staal s "2. coi tes eer oe 1 1 Belton see SAMA reset 1 
Georgetown ..........00 a 1 Cirarlestonw sc. ieee 1 
Massachusetts wccccccee cece 1 HloKen ces soe 1 
NE T9 Ch e517 ae, Oe A a) COURUTVARE Ges. 1 ats 
EAT VEAL rete ctncsiebesce 19 2 Weuressee 2) 1.5, cncaas: ) 1 
BalHIMOPe)) cecscecoizevenl cs 14 6 Slates VIG dive raccclgisgs ticle 1 
Chesapeake City....... .... 1 Covington sa ane. eer 2 Ge 
BOC OMICS cisysdinctessscse 1 ay TL ORAS he cachet 9 1 
UA CORE EF so ssess cl vvesnu: Tork 1 Beaumont 22.sccween 2 
FAVARESVAIE iv. cscvcscovsnces 2 Oe PO Bae on ee freee 1 
PRO OW esis ives coeiscaee saps 2 CSaLV GSEOM Seti cuctunss 2 
SS OOM Cats ast soneecsavs 1 Ae Bloistort iiacanceees 1 rae. 
SEINE Coehincssdactievn 1 2 VICES C At ene teres 2 1 
NATO AUP es cdaikeivsbebeess 5 1 Couitry aie anee 1 
PREM Cis ch vate cuvikts 2 MV ashing toni cic5 ices 4 
De ASTRA Gh iis capisvsaver eo 3 an Wea tile ia armaiatannes 4 SG 
ANAM ic ceiicdictoxs tisscesos cave as Weesto.Viroinia iis 7 4 
EERSISS TDN te ide seiisscaeacds 1 2 Bluetield peices 1 2 
FORT Ba OID Ecosse cecscepiv mire 1 Browesville:: ccccicisees 2 
WPA O DUA A iiiscasvsicesss 1 1 Clarke spurge... ss 2 sual 
IASB OEP icy ccnigs Kacurseiecee 4 ui Piinitorie Wes tminescacce ae 2 
SEM ANE eves ccs dciaiieons 2 1 HMantinietonicn..nnuis 2 bass 
FLunstown ....seessssersess 2 ves Stale aeacaoats 164 109 
DROUFAR A ririecteisisatovire 1 1 ; : 
UES te oS hee 1 1 Foreign Countries ..... 2 1 
IN GDA SED Peni teleescispviiscnek®, dese 1 Coblenz, Germany... .... 1 
PAPUMCHTE perieis; accecocse’. ons 1 Philippines ssseeeeseenanees 1 
New Jersey ccccccsscssesses 9 6 Biidiaers eevdsiaiivesiats 1 ae 
TATAMEI Yee ials sadided ass 3 LOLA Ate cine 166 110 
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to the other community.” That social phenomena are not amenable 
to such exact measurement is true, but this method of approach does 
serve to bring out some of the factors that are involved in these popu- 
lation movements. 


Negro Migration Without the State 


The Negroes who in their migration go out of the borders of Vir- 


TABLE 19 
Present ResipENcE oF Necro Micrants OvuTsIpE OF STATE 
City Male Female City Male Female 
REOTIMECLICI bir yarntsriecsantss 3 i Flashing". e ee 3 
BiG CODOTel. ..1ccrculece 1 Hy Jamaica ese 3 
EP ArtlOL Ge enncecis: terete 2 sf New Rochelle ........ 1 xe. 
(GEOR 8c assceaess 2 1 NewYork?) 3 oY 33 
PATITELIS numer cca. ces eelvaace 1 1 ITP OY leaks puss cies 1, sh 
PRRLAIULG Geese cerecaipcscsact 1 sees Utican ca: PAS reentry 1 Ze 
PU ONS, ccc ssposvakios seeks 1 1 Count vi ee 4 2 
Co IGE ei ny oc aie ier ees 1 1 North= Garalina: sae ri 
ME UAT Ve ance eas latkssscieg seuss 1 Rocky Mount sau. 1 a 
EET 2 Seen en a ae 1 OR1Oy Se eee 5 7 
LICE ha ae at ae 1 oe (Cantonment eens 1 ary, 
OU BIE Y tee cpkocest cc 1 so Cleyelanti25....2 en 3 th 
WVEATY PANIC oh cote; carver ssvoses 22 15 Columpbiis casscte. aoe 1 
Baltimore ...... aE a 19 14 VOuUnestowi. ten 1 se 
Chesapeake City .... 1 a Perinsylyama i. 654 69 57 
Indian Head. .......... 1 = ‘Ambler er an 2 ae 
Sparrow's’ Loint .... 1 1 Ardimore> awoke 1 5 
Massachusetts .....c.csis.. 9 3 Chester vatican ass 1 
SOSTOL At aiiiotiectantsboases 6 2 Fayette=Citvas 1 
Gambridges... 7.2.0. 2 Lit Hartisbure.e ne. 5 5 
SHEN SCI & ccchsscteevccs 1 1 Homestead? (acne oe 2 
INTE eatin roc ets: 3 2 Mediage neta, ee 1 
MOCTE OLE Mas ee. ca jacccstineene 2 it Mitvalec sae ee i ae 
PRTIGELYSS SPs chs Atesesnee sev 1 Philadelphiaa 2c) 43 44 
POT ULAC mains sascsstercieias 1 ete Pittebare pane. 14 
New Jersey... 45 27 Sharonyce oe ee 1 
Atlantic: SCity -.iccc.. 10 Y StecltOas skeen 15 
BAS OUP Varela K mt esccciines sense 3 Wayoee ctecnere 1 
DATE SLOTS cocess ci s.0e0: 1 3 Williamsport... 1 
Gate aw taieacet. 6 1 Texas? ee eee 1 
TEAICE SAMDO Cl as vccece ec ten st 1 es Country a: oe 1 
ILO UCL AT iivestavocss bees At 2 West. Virginias 6 
Mounterolly)......:: 2 cs Blaéheld ski eae 2 
IN CRU AT ier cc aveas cas 3 2 Charleston saceuee 3 
CUE ARO Oigee i ccc oceesscavcscass 2 1 Finntinwton ers 1 al 
PaulsSpOGO Len viet: 10 5 Dist. eof Columbian. 30 36 
Pennsgrove  .......ce 3 1 Wasningtona.2e. 30 36 
FSUSTHEELOLG soos tecscecacee 1 : : 
Gane Foreign Countries .... 1 
Voce esis soas isis 5 2 Cc d 1 
IN GW. ORY OTIC Natit a asnteos 40 38 Cita Mie es 
Brooklyn hie cale vas 1 NLATION pec tetasers a! — 
ESE ELA LOMO He casi ve ieee. chon 2 ‘Potal) shraseets 240 182 


10. Young, op. cit., p. 88. 
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ginia constitute 72.8 per cent of the total colored migrants. This out- 
of-state migration shows a greater tendency to concentrate in metro- 
politan centres than is true in the case of the whites. While there are 
more Negroes than whites who left Virginia from the area studied, 
the colored migrants are found in only 16 states and one foreign coun- 
try. Only 26.1 per cent of the Negro migrants who left the State settled 
in the bordering states, as compared with 46 per cent of the whites. 
Of those who did settle in the neighbor states, the largest percentage 
located in the District of Columbia. Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
contain 47.4 per cent of the total Negro migrants to parts outside the 
State. A considerable proportion of the Southern States have received 
some of these migrants, but none has so derived any considerable quota. 


White Migration in Virginia 


Of the white migrants, 60.2 per cent remained within the State of 
Virginia. These persons are now scattered through 59 of the 100 
counties and 15 of the cities of the Old Dominion. Those settling in 
the counties, as a rule, did not go far from home. All of the border- 
ing counties received some of these migrants. Comparatively few, 
only 7.4 per cent, of the migrants settled in those counties west of the 
Piedmont section of Virginia. 

Richmond and Newport News, the two cities in this State which are 
located closest to this area, received 77.1 per cent of the white migra- 
tion to the cities of the Old Dominion—Richmond, 67.7 per cent and 
Newport News, 9.4 per cent. Table 20 gives in detail the location and 
number by sex in each county and city in the State receiving these 
white migrants. 


Negro Migration Within the State 


Only 27.2 per cent of the Negro migrants moved to other counties 
and cities in Virginia. Table 21 gives detailed information as to the 
location of these migrants. A tendency to concentrate within the 
State, as well as without, is noted among the Negroes, though, of 
course, a much smaller number of the Negro migrants than of the 
whites is to be found settling elsewhere within the borders of the State. 
Only 26 counties and 9 cities can claim Negro migrants from the area 
under study. 

Perhaps the dominant characteristic of the Negro migration within 
the State was the tendency for the migrant to move only a short dis- 
tance. A large portion of the migration was from one county within 
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TABLE 20 
Present RESIDENCE oF Wurts MIGRANTS IN VIRGINIA 


County Male Female County Male Female 
PC CCOMAG Ah tha siaccttictenss 1 ‘Northampton. 4 ..ccacwe ss tets 1 
PuIDGIIAT ear ect c ee ewapceete 5 Northumberland .......... 1 1 
g's gaia! | are AR i Se ol a 1 Orangery ae 1 
Pers ts aewewiiscencuscc 1 ahs Pare ke alae sl 
TA AW Sah sha Oh 8 kao ee (eee Pee 2 a Pittswivatilavi..t cee 1 
digi Shc CA bo SAL a gs aR 1 Powhatan uch ii 1 
ERB RI EMA os ee eeck ceniseasesotise 1 Princes. W Uliam see. 2 2 
Ln Ait git Wy eek § het soe ee ae erie 1 Princess, ANNe lee. eee 4 
POC MIO Halil a csrteccincse hae 2 Rappahannock 22.4... 1 2 
Grrolines ee: ee Re: 4 3 Richmond 4.5 eek y 1 
Carles CIty a. jhtccssctsisos gies 6 Rockbridge” sisancls 1: oe 
‘Chesterfield... ................ 4 1 Rockingham .io..7cn eee ii 
Re OI AY ot beonies apes 3 Shenandoah 21 5e 5 re 
OT Be Nagecssknscvecsciesecctes 5 3 Spotsylvania... 2 3 
Cumberland’ cis.cicss 4 ohm Stallord seat. eee 2 it 
WEG S Gi hes, eu ceds bss osktecdeaes a 4 Warren Ge eee 2 2 
POA 1Gh 2 sesedsscaseks cscs 5 4 Warwicks cence a4 
LEE UGE: Uy Co Sank tas Fo ee 2) 4 Washington tics weirs: 2 
Frederick Sterit nia Roem 5 2 Westmoreland .............. 2 4 
TIRES * crs aan aaa 1 Total eee 86 115 
CHOU CESTEI Sh Sei ccebecksst 1 3 Crim 
KZOOCUIANG 25.50. ccoeccssnsss 4 2 : 
STECNEVULE. . vevsiscosvasec. ccsd 1 Alexandria essere 3 1 
rarer 6 9 Bristol... ag hasotdeede eeseere liana et 
ON ri CO irae nas 5 2 Charlottesville ..........0.. 1 2 
Isle of Wight ccs 4 Danville Per ere a val ins 1 
Pamies = City tessa: 1 1 Fredericksburg ........... 6 5 
King & Queen oo... 1 3 Hopewell 2 een 1 2 
King =Georgze. iiscsacs,00. 1 oe Lynchbures a. ae 3 
King William... 1 5 Newport News .......... 15 6 
Poviraster ec. ck 2: 9 5 Norfolk Shatner 5 2 
Tondo ce. 1 POrtsmoOugtivn. ase 2 i 
LOUIS ie essa nauk cooceaniae tenes 1 1 Petersburg scene sore 2 
ae Mee ee ea 1 Richmond ses, .eeusee 88 59 
MOS ee 1 Roapokemre meee 4 By 
Mecklenburg cies cone 1 Willianisbure (lies 1 5 
Middlesex <2... 9 3 Winchesteras.ciccee 1 q 
SEES SS 2 aka ae a 1 "Potal=cu. eae 127 90° 
INE WCAIGOENE i ctesetiicteacart es 1 3 Total number of mi- 
IN Ott GMM iiaiscivetivcrsccitane.s 1 grants in Virginia...213 205 


the area to another likewise within the area. Stafford County received 
some migrants from King George; King and Queen received a number 
from Essex County. Practically all of the Negro migrants remained 
in those counties east of the geographical center of the State. Warren 
County, the point farthest west reached by any of this group, received 
two Negro girls from Rappahannock County. 

Richmond, Newport News and Fredericksburg received the largest 
quota of Negro migrants who settled in the cities of the Old Dominion. 
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TABLE 21 
PrESEN?T REsIDENCE OF Necro MIcRAN‘S IN VIRGINIA 


County Male Female County Male Female 
Teeth C rele Ca are ee rene i ee SOUL an OLOIy <2 eee eew 1 3 
1245 Col 'e eked 9) 19 Ree nOP Key Ree Brag : 1 SpOtSy Vania ent eee 2 
erlese Cli Wie sc ccihienes 1 2 Stati Orgs as saeco 6 1 
Wilezaletie Ciuy © viecsceues 1 oe NV ANYON Mi touipara etane teen 2 
aS eee ee ee 3 it Westmoreland .......... 1 

PUICVIIEL Ca cscccssiccissscavaessss: sans 5 
Th ae Ones 9 ie "LOtaheacncenssoure 28 43 
POP ORRCPI CIE! \cscesseseuosttaccacs 1 oN Cries 
Henrico Eeslewaie@as(tie sisileaetsciclcen 1 1 Alexandria tale gn ec Cay 1 1 
Pee con lertkstaecreth farsi 2 2 Fredericksburg .........0. 3 5 
James City ceecsesecsseeee oes 2 Harmiplon' cat taieinaar? Z 
King & Queen............ 3 3 Hopewella tener 4 te 
PE CTCOT SO ccm sstsocsee ze 3 Newport News veces. 5 4 
King William ee oe 2 Norfotki ois ae 2 1 
PROMOTE faeiccsesodescockei wens 2 Righmondi es ee 15 39 
Madison sresesscessssessessssees 3 3 ROanGK erratum 2 ee 
Middlesex siticsseeduevesstecena 1 3 Petersburg Eiheriat West, Sha Se 4. 

Peels CFE. ccs ccast terete teed 1 ath ek 
Rortnlie ihr aes 2 1 xis Total ceecsssecsssssecsssecssnns 36 51 
UCIT A TAL Nereis ataves Gas cat 1 Total number in Vir- 

Prince .Wilitam joc... 1 2 Pilea ne 64 94 


The first named city numbered 54 such migrants from the area; New- 
port News, 9, and Fredericksburg, 8. 


Summary of Present Locations of Migrants 


Another important question is the size of the communities to which 
the migrants go. What proportion of the migrants settle in other 
rural districts, what proportion in small towns and villages, and what 
percentage settle in the large industrial cities? It must be noted in 
this connection that the present locations of many of the migrants are 
not final. Since it is a well supported conclusion, in general, that the 
eventual destination of by far the largest number of migrants is the in- 
dustrial center, it may be expected that many now living in smaller 
communities will finally reach such points. 

Tables 22 and 23 summarize the preceding more detailed tables 
listing the location of the migrants. These tabulations give the number 
and percentage in the open country, in the towns (incorporated places 
of not more than 10,000 population) and in the cities with populations 
of more than 10,000. Some of the more salient percentages recorded 
therein have been treated in the preceding paragraphs, so the reader is 
referred to these statistical tables for matters of summary regarding 
which he may desire further detail. 


eae a 
nc BI eins ee 
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TABLE 22 
PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF RESIDENCE OF MIGRANTS FROM AREA STUDIED 


Total 

sample Males Females Whites Colored 

Residence Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
IneeVirginia Bacau 45.4 40.9 50.2 60.2 27.2 
CGOTLGY fapiitentantsscees 35.6 30.7 40.6 34.4 39.2 
REO WN Samet keine: 12.5 13.6 11.5 13.6 9.5 
OMtie Ser te io 51.9 55.7 47.9 52.0 51.3 
Other States .......... 54.6 59.1 49.8 39.8 72.8 
SOOT ET or cor heeds 6.9 8.4 4.8 12.0 3.6 
ELD Wi Stet ettceccseescoare 8.4 9.2 7.5 18.1 2.1 
GHGS) ei aceon ed 84.7 82.4 87.7 69.9 94.3 
BD teil geese. oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Of those who went out of the Old Dominion, 84.7 per cent are at 
present residing in cities of 10,000 and over. It is the attraction of 
opportunity in the cities which draws the group so far from their farm 
home. On the other hand, of those migrants who remained in Vir- 
ginia, only a little more than half located themselves in the larger cities, 
and a much larger percentage than was the case with those who went 
out of the State settled in the rural districts. This is in accordance 
with the findings of Lively and Beck!! in Ohio. They noted in their 
study of the movement of open country population that 92 per cent of 
the children who had remained in the open country had established 
their residence within 20 miles of the parental home. The Virginia 
sample studied tends strongly in the same direction, but the average 
distance from their parental homes is much more than 20 miles. 

Of the 1,274 migrants from this area, 69.6 per cent settled in cities 
of more than 10,000 population, 10.3 per cent in towns and the re- 
maining 19.9 per cent located in the open country. Emigrants from a 
rural area in which agriculture is unprofitable tend to go directly to 
the cities more often than do emigrants from a more profitable area. 
The location of this area in such relatively close proximity to all of the 
large population centers of the East accounts in part for the high per- 
centage of this migrant group in metropolitan centres. 

Of the total sample of 1,274 individuals, 698 or 54.6 per cent left 
the State. Young in his New York study records that “only about 
one-fourth of the persons brought up in a country community move 
outside the community, and less than one-tenth move outside the State. 
These figures, of course, would not hold in regions that are still in 


11. Lively and Beck, op. cit., p. 21. 
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TABLE 23 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT LocatTIOoN oF MIGRANTS FROM AREA STUDIED 


. Total 

Residence sample Males Females Whites Colored 
PreeViroiniast nice 576 280 296 418 158 
Qa TITNS Qn ee a eee 206 86 120 144 62 
PERCY REIS ECL: cacocn cease 72 38 34 57 15 
PSEC CRY SS a rae evens 298 156 142 217 81 
OHH ere, SLATES. .icscassecedenes 698 404 294 276 422 
MPOUIEL Ven crete sate sesnd 48 34 14 33 15 
BUTS Be are zcbccentteelesuces - 59 37 a2 50 9 
Ree Gra anseAcac cnc anstet 591 333 258 193 398 
Meraltcy ation. 1,274 684 590 694 580 


(a) “Towns” include all incorporated places with populations less than 
10,000. 


(b) “Cities” are defined here as incorporated places which have at least 
10,000 inhabitants. 


(c) Two migrants, residents of foreign countries, are included under 
other states’ totals, one under cities, one under country. 


process of settlement, or that are undergoing rapid economic depression 
or development.’’!2 , 

It has been pointed out that marked economic depression is a charac- 
teristic of the area of Virginia under consideration, and consequently, 
the conditions here are not comparable with those in New York com- 
munities considered by Young where he believes the above ratios 
would hold normally. Of the 3,376 individuals in our cross section of 
the population in the counties being studied, approximately 38 per cent - 
left the community in which they were raised and 20.6 per cent left 
the State. 

Some Selective Factors 


With such a gigantic movement of the farm population and its dis- 
tribution among the cities, towns and country going on, there evidently 
must be some selective process concomitantly determining the eventual 
location of the migrant. Despite the fact that the eventual destination 
of the migrant is in many cases the larger city, some elements of selec- 
tion must determine those who never get so far in their migration as 
the larger city. On what basis is this selection being made? Géillette 
answers this question somewhat at length: “First, let us consider the 
symptoms as to capacity which are manifesting themselves. There are 
certain things we are able to recognize, if not statistically evaluate. 


IZ.WY Ong; Op. cit.; p. 27. 
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(1) There is the drift from the country of the young men and women 
who procure a higher education and professional training. They go 
away to get that training with the avowed intention of settling in the 
city. Their number must be many thousands annually. (2) It is a 
recognized fact that quite a large portion of leaders in business, in- 
dustry, finance, journalism and certain other lines, who have not ar- 
rived at their eminence by way of college or professional school, came 
originally from the country. * * * * It is also certain that cities 
are the catchall of the less desirable classes of persons emanating from 
country districts and villages. Those who take up the occupation of 
crime almost inevitably gravitate toward the cities, thus the cities get 
a monopoly of this class. Much the same thing is true of the impov- 
erished class. They may have gone to town in the hope of finding em- 
ployment and found there that they were not fitted for it. When they 
have been there long enough to gain a residence they become estab- 
lished elements of city life. There is a tendency for certain kinds of 
defectives to leave the country for the city. Certain occupations open 
to the blind, and measurably to the deaf are only to be found in the 
urban districts.” 13 | 

Undoubtedly, there is also a large migration to the cities of those 
persons who make up the social class between the two extremes men- 
tioned by Gillette. Zimmerman and others in their Minnesota study 
of the problem of rural migration say “the cities attract the extremes 
while farms attract the mean strata in society.”!4 | 

A. comparison of the location of the male and female migrants dis- 
closes the following facts: (1) a greater percentage of the female mi- 
grants than of the males are to be found in Virginia; (2) of those 
migrants that remained in Virginia, a larger percentage of the females 
than of the males were to be found in the country; while (3) of those 
who left the State, a larger number of the males than of the females 
were found in the country. These last two points more than the first 
are, perhaps, largely influenced by the factor of marriage. Unmarried 
women went to the cities and very often to those outside of the State, 
while the ones who migrated, either at the time of marriage, or after, 
tended to remain in the country, and most often, in Virginia. 

The Negroes much more often left the State than did the whites; 
72.8 per cent of the colored migrants located outside of the Old Do- 


13. Gillette op. cit., p. 461. 
14. C. C. Zimmerman, O. D. Duncan and F. C. Frey, “The Migration to Towns 
ee Cities, III.’ Amer. Journ. Sociol., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 237-41. September, 
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minion as compared with 39.8 per cent of the whites. Those Negroes 
remaining in the State tended to stay in the open country, while of 
those who left the State, the opposite tendency is true. Since a much 
larger percentage of the Negroes left the State than of the whites, it 
is evident that a large precentage of the migrants are to be found in the 
cities. Farm Negroes seeking opportunity elsewhere must look for 
openings in the unskilled labor class. If they do not leave the State, 
Virginia, still largely an agricultural state, until recently has offered 
for them the greatest number of opportunities on the farms; if they 
go North, the opportunities await them in the industrial cities. If 
Virginia’s present industrial growth continues, opportunities for un- 
skilled labor will not be lacking in the Old- Dominion, and will become 
a factor modifying the present trend. ~ 


3. OccuPpATIONS ENTERED BY MIGRANTS 


Occupations of Male Migrants 


In a study of the rural depopulation problem, it is pertinent to know 
what percentage of the farm children follow their father’s occupation ; 
and also, of those who do not enter into farming as an occupation, to 
what occupational groups do they migrate? 

A young man, raised on a farm, has served an apprenticeship com- 
parable to that which workers in every other line must serve. By the 
time he has reached the age at which the question of migration comes 
before him, he may rightfully be classed as a skilled laborer in his 
trade. A portion of those who left the farms in this area chose to take 
advantage of this preparation when they did so. This training is, of 
course, largely the heritage of the male members of the farm popula- 
tion. There is little equipment afforded the farm women save for the 
occupation of home-maker. 

Of those male migrants from this area whose occupations are classi- 
fied, only 97, or 12 per cent, went into farming in their new locations. 
Of course, of those who remained in the county, a very large per- 
centage, probably as many as eighty per cent, were farming. There is 
little else for those who remain in the area to do. A few became mer- 
chants, others county officials, and a small percentage returned to the 
section after receiving a preparation enabling them to enter the profes- 
sions. 

The number of migrants that go into farming, as well as the actual 
number of migrants, will be considerably influenced by the profitable- 
ness of agriculture in the area. In the two studies of New York areas, 
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this tendency is shown. Miss Hoag states that of the migrants from 
the Belleville community, which is located in a section of fine farming 
land and is a good dairy section, as many as 45.6 per cent of the total 
population entered agriculture as a profession.15 Likewise, Young, in 
comparing the number entering farming work for three regions, found 
that a larger percentage of the males from two regions, which were 
above the average of New York State in prosperity, continued in this 
type of work than in the case of the migrants from Candor ‘Township 
where farming is not so profitable.1¢ 

Those migrants who enter occupations other than farming do not 
rise rapidly to the upper occupational groups. Though many of this 
country’s greatest men proudly trace their origins back to the farm, 
a large percentage of the persons brought up on farms never rise above 
the lower occupational groups. The advantage gained by farm chil- 
dren of learning early to bear responsibility and their inbred willingness 
to work is largely dissipated by their inability to secure the educational 
training which would equip them to reach the highest stations. 

Table 24 gives in detail the occupations entered by 667 male migrants, 
white and colored. These migrants were found in almost one hundred 
different occupations, which fact seems to illustrate that the farm mi- 
grant does not tend to enter a few specified occupations. The native 
ability and the versatility of adaptation among the farm population is 
evident. 

A survey of this table shows clearly the truth of the statement that 
farm children do not rise rapidly to the upper social and occupational 
groups. The majority of the occupations listed are of the unskilled or 
semi-skilled type. It is true that a number of the migrants are found in 
occupations of the highest classes and the professions are all represented, 
but the largest numbers are found in those occupations for which lit- 
tle or no skill is necessary. 

But is this not to be expected when the facilities for the prepara- 
tion of the youth of this area, and their persistence in availing them- 
selves of those that do exist, are considered? A careful analysis of 
the accompanying table reveals that the occupational selection has 
been made largely on the basis of educational training. Those who by 
training were fitted to enter the higher occupational classes did so; 
those who were not trained, usually, did not rise from the lower groups. 

Naturally a much larger percentage of the Negroes are found in 
the laboring classes than of the whites. Many of the Negro males 


15. Hoag, op. cit., p. 35. 
162°Y oung, op. cit., p. 16. 


TABLE 24 


Occupations ENTERED BY 667 Maré Micrants, CLaAssep AccoRDING TO 
THE EDUCATION OF THE MIGRANT 


White Colored 
Occupation Elemen- High Col- Elemen- High  Col- 
tary School lege tary School lege Total 

PN EATI VS OCETetls.a)scciscence 1 Ja We i ne cane 1 
Auto sales manager. .... A 1 ae of bie 1 
FS ee eee At ox, Sash ies vn bod 1 1 
Mo RE VO Toe ee icav oc ve recht razaeeesaa~’ ais 1 a he 1 
PTA 1sYel scape eee ees Sema oe Nie, 2 2 
Pilacksrtitiiy s.. vasccccess. 1 ie ie 2 3 
TROOKKRECDET cicsccccscetse sts 1 ii ae 2 
TEC TICR EIS ss eters hccens ty ae ore 1 4 
(SULTS oh a a pee 1 aor ae vie 1 
Pei eleeI DAGON. ccd dcecsscuases- one2 as ae 1 1 
EPO Pale 5008s. cacvoitcsesc heone 2 1 Ae 3 
(OE ga fein (ot oleae 12 oa ae 8 20 
PU AELOOMISE cote sclictetalsciss tess 1 a m4 1 
Casket. builder .......... 1 135 Foy aye 1 
WAGIICUL) occeleideevscscsce nie es +h 8 8 
Chemical engineer .... .... , 2 he 2 
Chief registering pos- 

EE) Cyd aie eee, Oe 1 ies i 
Civil engineer wu. oe Sap 1 ace 1 
[TES eo sie ei 2 14 4 1 5 1 28 
POZE AI fools sceadiceste anes 1 al 1 
Ped PCOAl@l ei rsstcsccceee. ces 1. 1 
Coal mine operator... .... 1 or ri 
CU CUELACTOT Ee cei ecos 1 2 1 =e 4 
REO et ee er Ie Ns, Songs wg aie ay 3 3 
Credit manager ........ 1 nee ee pe 1 
JB LF hg Ch eee oa i el “de 1 1 
UBiaihdoatya’ (phere eres 1 ae ae 1 
Ce Clet hess... 2 1 Saat 3 
Electrical engineer..... .... re 2 ee oe 2 
Bileetrician ori. ienk, 1 2 ae Ie 1 4 
Fingimeetvaecciaie:c.siecsiiae ae 2 7: 3 
Excelsior mill owner. 1 oi 1 
PETES STAT a yesicesicecers” cies 1 ae 1 
Parnimowner  siéas.i5s. 30 8 9 19 66 
Farm manager .......... 3 1 ae 4 
Mathnitedanties) 3... 2 2 2 hare pie! 6 
Farm hired man........ 5: ee me 16 2 21 
Fertilizer dealer ...... .... 1 Ke a Hl 
Wireriantees a icstivks.: 4 4 
Fish and oyster in- 

SCC LO teterisitescienseseeiiet joss nace 1 1 
Bigormmalicer tosis soos 1 1 
Breight co, official....... «.. 1 1 
Briiteera wer cecceéc0a+ee a im a me 1 
BTuLteeOUber © .i5c4..1. 02 i hos By 1 2 
Furnitare manut.......c :..: Aes 2 hee 2 
Game warden ............ 1 ay 1 
Grounds keeper .............. 2 2 
Le kate Sloe 060 ae ae ae 1 1 
PIOCICHISUEISE cs. tiseicc oc. ae, 1 1 
FIOtelP manager wisse x: a) 1 
PCE UM ca seruisdedasns 2 te Hef 2 
Insurance salesman.... 3 2 2 bt ye 
a Se dace) dae ae 2 ae “ave 4 6 
A ha fe Fes A SEA a a a tie z te ‘Gs 1 
VeabOr etna sich sess 9 3 ee 116 ‘| 129 
Landscape gardener.. .... 1 ae 1 2 
Laundry foreman....... it is aan Shas 1 


TABLE 24—Continued 


White Colored 
Elemen- High OCol- Elemen- High  Col- 

‘Occupation tary School lege tary School lege Total 
LWT ase coe eats vane ae 10 ary cx, al 11 
Mtoe ran neta sic uci a he ied, bee eas aie 1 
Lumber dealer .......... 2 4 3 a re 9 
Lumber yard boss.... 2 1 3 
Lumber yard mer..... .... 1 ee al 
Machine operatot....... 2 1 1 4 
MACH INISh i koe cork 1 2 Bs 2 we ay 5 
IN OAL GIATE ROE iter hanee: 1 A ae an 1 1 3 
Mgr. of shirt factory. 1 ae ae ne a a 
Marblescuttéer iicnicc ca: vn soe a2 1 pa 1 
MEST ATIC Mier sccecccoses 4 2 1 4 at 2 14 
ECU CTIONY Meets occas ices: 11 4 4] 2 23 
VEE ere art ee nu ose ac suey 2 5 4 
PLEO Paso oral su ducsoascbasthe devs uf 1 
AAT POUER Si aiv vor ccc oc 1 fa ee 2 3 
LE CSG Te wit re 4 8 3 aa eee 12 
LIRA Te CEE ee Bere len aro bree Ve 17 he ae 1 18 
ATO UMEL PLOT se cceiesdasasenetite 1 es ane an 1 
PLS STO PC als iivcassecaloastavec teens pes See 5 5 
RATA) © teers inks ca tsccoecteaces 1 ave r 
HOICOITI AIL cities schssce es 2 wh ae ns ap 3 
POEL OE etc ce ose accecdese hess few Vise 5 2 7 
(Eigieuad vce See eee woe es se: Ne 1 1 
Proprietor of service 

SUAPO lee ees natin oeleacacs 1 Does 1 2 
Public service: 

Com. of revenue.... .... 1 1 

Wars -cmarshal<..... 1 1 
Railroad work: 

PAPA ensanl esi ieewss sks 4 5 9 

Wanductor =. Ans Ae re 2 3 5 

Detective  ...........000 at oe 1 

PNG Ch oi csccssceccs 4 1 — 5 

JEN SG Sas aa teens ogee 2 3 6 11 

OTC ete, estates: 1 ees Ls 1 

12feh ade ey oe 13 1 if 15 

VISTA 4 2 gti ie rio ee ae “Pe 7 3 1 13 
Real estate salesman. 2 2 1 1 6 
Restaurant proprietor. .... ue 1 
SE ESY se aca ope ie ara 2 2 Fats 4 
sry PESTA EY acayrines ccderissces 8 7 ¢ 1 23 
Ship yard foreman... 1 1 
Silk mill foreman....... 1 ; pee he 1 
Steel mill foreman.... .... a se 7 1 
ait batoged €2) 8) alo wa eee ee 2 se i: cA 2 
SEG VC COLE a iiticsustsiisecset nese ee zat 5 2 7 
Street car conductor. 6 1 ae te * 
Street cleaner vo dc.seescs ase ae oe 4 4 
Supt. of coal mines... 1 ay Se rake SA Nis 1 
PE GUCCI RN cs hiciietisescvsdeuce’ case 1 1 Sek ae 2 4 
PRE ATRI SCE fo eiviveidsiosscsomekce a Eat 1 
Telegraph operator... 2 1 3 
Telephone linesman.. .... it 1 
Theatre owner............ iy 1 
Theatre manager....... 1 eS eee ee 1 
DROUCIKOCEIV.EL Wiceesscescoss- 4 ee Ste 11 18 
IVMCASC OCR ES tantriscccarsccecs sissee - ae 8 8 
WV RTC EIT DI to vetoes scccnesses a is sane 1 
Wholesale merchant. .... a 1 1 
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enter the servant classes which are not open to the white male. Rail- 
‘road work, that of porters and waiters, is especially popular among 
the Negroes, and the holder of one of these positions is looked up to 
by his fellows for both social and economic reasons. 


Occupations of Female Migrants 


The opportunities for outside employment of girls are exceedingly 
limited in the thinly settled rural areas, and even when they leave the 
country for the cities, the occupations open to them on the basis of 
their preparation are still much fewer than for the men. The accom- 
panying table (see Table 25) lists only twenty occupations in which 
the 169 unmarried female migrants were to be found. 


TABLE 25 


Occupations oF 168 FrmMaLtk Micrants CLAssEp ACCORDING T0 THE 
EpucATION OF THE MIGRANT 


Highest School Attended 


White Colored 
Elemen- High Col- Elemen- High Col- 

Occupation tary School lege tary School lege Total 
Boarding house keeper .... 2 2 
BOOK KCC DOT aie dicsccsnse 2002 1 1 
SAGIISt Misuse LOS vesiaes 1 en 1 
Chamber mi aitletieck.<i0ck.! .00 ae, 2 2 
Glee lege oe rete hctecssvcss 2 1 sb Wee 3 
COU it ae 2 be Soe 3 ie oh 4 
Domestic servant .... 2 a. eee 87 7 cae 96 
Housekeeper .............. 1 2 aa . 4 
SAUL rei reswdeg vee Ske sul uf 1 
PA EAE ae a, feces ceviche aia 2 2 
Machine operator (fac- 

TOE Pete A diecccis ses, Sythe’ 1 “Ss 2 5 
Matron of insane asy- 

Eee be al scitscass 1 1 
Photographer’s assist- 

UL Olmert sch si edenvacs ss i ae Wes 4 1 6 
SIGATIISERCSSM Pe cccnccvsocccvle. secs 2 1 3 
PIC CLOLALW Iie ciis.ccbesunedn. eno 1 ee 1 
PART OMCATIIOLS 205s sonstoasy diva 2 1 3 
StUGENG GUPSe  c..c0csccee. sens 1 wa i) 
AI Aa) 4 A tS ee 5 v4 3 5 21 
DFAINIEMd “TIUTSE § sccseccore o0es 6 2 sd 3 11 
LTR ea tery neh cbde dosaece—ahn soe ie 1 1 


WOUAiee ee ea sats 12 24 13 103 a 5 168 


It may be noted that of the twenty positions listed eleven are dis- 
tinctly of a domestic type. This emphasizes the disadvantage at which 
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the farm girl is placed when she leaves home and attempts to com- 
pete with the girl reared in the city. The farm girl, on the basis of 
her rural educational training, cannot possibly compete for the lucra- 
tive office positions open to women. Preparation for such positions is 
almost an unheard of thing in the rural schools. 


Summary of Occupational Classes 


The accompanying tables summarize the occupations entered by the 
migrants of each sex and according to color (see Tables 26 and 27). 

Lively and Beck,1!7 in their study of an Ohio group, found that of 
the number in their sample that had entered occupations other than 
farming, 75 per cent were laborers, 60 per cent unskilled and 15 per 
cent skilled. In comparison, this sample of the Virginia farm mi- 
grants appears in a favorable light, for of the white migrants from 
the Virginia area, only about 35 per cent are found in the labor 
classes, 14.5 per cent unskilled, 18.8 per cent semi-skilled and skilled, 
and 1.6 per cent in the domestic servant class. Even when the Ne- 
groes are included, the percentage to be found in the labor classes does 
not equal that of the Ohio sample. 


TABLE 26 
OccupationaL, CLAsses EntERED By 835 Micran's (a) 
Total ; 
Occupational Class sample Males Females White Colored 
VERA VY. Suef ac See be stg a mE Re 100 97 3 61 39: 
MT Stet LOU MELA DOT Lai un liss os cssccersactasvonnes 203 197 6 51 152 
Skilled and semi-skilled labor.... 122 118 4 66 56 
PIOIMESTIC GS SETVICE. 1. .s0ccgccccssecesacseese 155 46 109 6 149 
GISTICAL Ee CIASSH ier tesrn ee comntoenes 49 38 11 42 4 
PPISINCSSENCIAGS Sho cocsiesssrckecerastesccncsens iki beg 113 4 110 vf 
BOL CS BION ALi CLASS © vcvah ironsycosyosdaseeses 89 58 a 77 12. 
MOEA Lester ects eee a uaeenecs 835 667 168 413 422 


(a) This total (835) includes all males and those females who have oc- 
cupations other than that of home-maker, except 39 for whom no occupa- 
tions were given. This latter group includes 17 males and 22 females, and 
is made up of those who are retired, those whose occupations are un- 
known, those supported by others because of physical deficiencies and 
those who are inmates of institutions. 


In the upper occupational groups, there are found 89 migrants in 
the professional classes and 117 in the business or entrepreneurial 


17. Lively and Beck, op. cit., p. 36. 
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class. These numbers represent 12.1 per cent of the total sample 
and 15.9 per cent, respectively. Only 6.7 per cent of the migrants 
were enlisted in the clerical class. 

Only 13 Negroes were to be found in the professional class. This 
is as many as were found in a much larger group of white males in 
Young’s study.18 This number was made up of eight females, five 
teachers and three trained nurses; and four males, two teachers, one 
lawyer-and one physician. When it is considered that the Negroes 
had to leave the county, and in the majority of cases their parental 
home, and work their own way through school to prepare themselves 
for such positions, the large number is an excellent testimonial to the 
type of Negro found in this area. 


TABLE 27 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES OF 834 MIGRANTS 


Total 

sample Males Females White Colored 
Occupational Class Per cent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Pari WOf kw cep ce ossclolsca hus 12.0 14.5 1.8 14.8 9.2 
Occupations other than farm- 

EEN Pee ese cascdsactecaseatisic ss 88.0 85.5 98.2 85.2 90.8 
Vinskilled = 1a pote: cukssccrdisess ce 27.6 34.6 3.6 14.5 39.8 
Skilled and semi-skilled la- 

jsfoty, cts re te panei Bs 16.6 20.7 2.4 18.8 14.6 
Domestic S€rviCe  .i..s.ccccccoeee 21.1 8.1 66.1 1.6 38.9 
OT CPIC AG AS S8 Ts ccicossseactanedcace 6.7 6.7 6.7 11.9 1.8 
EVUESITESS 9 CIASS hic icocesesoccsces 15.9: 19.7 2.4 31.3 1.8 
Proressional class |... cicissncoced Loa 10.2 18.8 21.9 at 

PCRS Pn cnayFecovcocate 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Likewise, among the whites, a larger percentage of the females are 
found in the professional class than of the males. Of the 13 white 
females in the professional class, nine are teachers, two are nurses, 
and two librarians. Of the white males in the professional class, 11 
are lawyers, 17 physicians, and 12 pastors. The remaining 34 are 
scattered among a number of professions. It is interesting to note 
the close relationship existing between the educational status of this 
group and the occupational levels of the group. 


Influence of Ownership and Tenancy on Occupational Classes 


The very marked distinction between the owner and tenant popula- 


18. Young, op. cit., p. 47, et seq. 
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tions is strikingly portrayed by the accompanying table (see Table 
28), which gives the occupational classes entered by the migrants from 
these two types of farms in the area. That the migrants from the 
owner-operated farms fared much better when they reached their new 
locations than did those migrants who left tenant farms is clearly 
shown. ‘That the migrants from the tenant farms, because of their 
poorer financial status, had not the same educational opportunities as 
their more fortunate neighbors partially explains this situation, but 
that the native character of the two groups is a factor of major im- 
portance in the explanation is no doubt also the case. 


TABLE 28 


OccuPATIONAL CLASSES EntERED BY 559 MicRANTS FROM OWNER OPERATED 
FARMS AND 276 MIGRANTS FROM TENANT FARMS 


(Percentage Distribution) 


Total Owner-Operated Farms Tenant Farms 


Occupational Class sample Male Female Male Female 
AOE T PERU COL EC Whoo kctuiatin cipnctokeotice 12.0 15.3 1.9 12.9 1.5 
Occupations other than farm- 

ing Abi aie aE oe eo ere iene ee ae Hes Re ‘88.0 84.7 98.1 87.1 98.5 
Wirskitted labor. 2. acs ida 27.6 21.9 3.0 61.5 4.5 
Skilled and semi-skilled la- 

DOL eas . 16.6 21.4 4.0 19:2 Aiken 
Domestic. SErviCe  ........0...e00 21.1 8.2 52.5 7 86.3 
ReleriCal PCla S38 geste cscs ccsrernes 6.7 8.8 11.1 2-08) ae tae 
Business classé ......cccccccccoreass 15.9 25.8 3.0 pe k 1.5 
Professional. class: %.;}.c...0..8. 12,1: 13.9 26.4 23% sf fr 

Rota Welkes ace 100.0 100.0: 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Occupations of Husbands of Female Migrants 


The cause for the movement of many women from the farm is mar- 
riage. In a farming region near an industrial center, there are many 
marriages between country girls and city boys, and between city girls 
and country boys. The more remote the farming region is from the 
urban center, the fewer these unions become. 

Since marriage is the most important act of an economic nature in 
the life of a woman, and since such a large number of the female mi- 
grants leave the country either at the time of their marriage or marry 
soon after they locate in the cities, it is pertinent to know into what 
social and occupational groups these migrants enter. Do they rise 
higher in the social scale by marrying a man adapted to the urban 
environment than their brothers and sisters do by their own efforts? 


OccuPATIONS OF THE HussBanps oF 400 FeEmMaALk Micrants CLASssEp 
AccoRDING TO THE EDUCATION OF THE WOMEN 


Elemen- 
Occupation tary 


Agricultural agent..... .... 
EBEIT VMOU COT so vccsyernscins. sexe 
LE Sy Cape See ere 
| SICy AES SAS UO sca aribee 
STAC IGUTEIE lu cites avec if 
PPO OITICEL cicicsc<scrtica coon es 
PIO KKEODE?. % sxisssesihisocs ais 
PriCk MOUleL..cc.cc0 /a.-s 
ERG Se chee ness os iy tothe’, Lai % 
Captaiion city tte. ..7 
COAL CLARET ..beiscticcussseco tthe 
Garpenter #2) Maas. 4 
COROT LCS oye eke tne Sag Se 
OIETO Gah. okdeae nthe ee 
TOUT ate ke G hac eons 
Citys Ita 0 face tcccs 2 
Civil engineer............ 0.06 
CATS a ak ( See tna MOP SS a ee 4 
ROG enact h ete we 
Daievmnianee nn soi: 
EV EAPCETHAT P acissccceessc ne: zh 
Beleetriciaty, tarcke at, 1 
Electric: welder.aeiun fc 
TLC y 18 (sh co eee ee a tis 43 
Pishermath (nine: 1 
Foundry worker......... .... 
Furniture salesman... 2 
Garage proprietor...... 1 
CAPICT tats etree nictics teste *asss 
FAO OT CALITO idhcccevocepnce vvees 
Hotel manager............ 1 
Hotel proprietor......... .... 
Insurance salesman... .... 
a RRVER e1a0 Ste Oph Ree Sa 
TEWCIEIS cheers us AE eRe Ne 
PAN OLE Tie Ie a ie ticdect ass 5 
UY ey is sisciscksanba’ ones 
Livery stable megr..... 1 
PAUP SUOREMIAT 4 ,..sccccs. cea 
Lunchroom * prop..... .:.. 
NUYS oh at A ae 2 
Ao) 1 (oa, ee ee 5 
MGR ti iessie ccicdevdeet 5 


IC Rane cher isioeSuss ccs sees 
NL NTH Peme ic aus eccdcvscensnss 1 
Moving picture cen- 
Vier eRe oie coustiresal bes 
Motorman (street 
Car) ais Sema ir Z 
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TABLE 29 


White 
High Col- Elemen- High 
tary 


School lege 
nes 1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 ‘4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 1 
4 
— 1 
22 5 
3 
1 
1 
2 if 
1 
7 
il 
i 
4 D 
1 
1 
4 


Eee: 


3209: 


44 


5 


Total 


1 


et 
AOrM WH NWNOCOWNWAWONDWHM OK KH WNWH DRE eH 


to) 


or 
WeEMOE QOH HEHE VE HOWH YH EPH EDD 
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TABLE 29—Continued 


White 

Elemen- High 
Occupation tary School 
Newspaper carrier..... 1 
Oil well operator...... .... 
PATTIES Mer tice cba 1 As 
A SLOV I te ccecs steeds i} 3 
Paymaster in navy.... .... 1 
SLY V SSCL TINGE scces ctcdéces cee, cect 
PAGOURUELED Onc socssadteses 1 ey 
Plasterer ..... rere eh) te i 
i EAs yaa bY ch | eye aee mene eee 1 
POCO AT es ocesccteec cht) done 1 
President of bank..... .... 1 
1 Sy yi ls (Wl Se les ey ei 1 
Public service: 

COUN EY AUT ec sins ecehe 1 i 

Com. of Revenue.. .... 1 

Serstr see uric: ‘te 
Railroad work: 

BONGuCtOr ...cccc es 1 

PO SUCEL APs oiecscosaociss aces 2 

TPO IAT oasis crcesseaes i 1 

station> agent.......... 2 1 

PO LLOT Me ies et cxccccscbvees cies Pare 
Real estate salesman .... 1 
PREV LET ie ieversslaissecacosoone 1 ia 
COI CUEE Lat ee ARB cy Si 3 2 
SS be SUL ANP crores ps tearsdesiaas 3 3 
Sales manager............ u - 
Saw mill operator...... 1 1 
SSMS MILT CCT oes We ycas ovevece. cores 
Street cleaner ........ ey 
TRE Vol e¥ ct cite ene a 
Telegraph operator.... .... es 
Telephone linesman.. 1 she 
BE AIT OT re eo ccs ees tateeo hanes 
BEITC OPEC T 0 tis: .cccosorke 1 
TI CeLrtalker oo. oesc.csscceas 1 
WiC Be COMGUI NM cctiscteecesccxcsees 
Vice-president insur- 

MOC COMPANY. ..csc1c. cece 1 
DVR LE Der tetint.ccessyivvceshase cos 
WViatChIAtl i ooc.sscovessece 2 
WV ag tre 1) OSS ncecsccccssests 1 

PIMOGE Stet ydereccsscnes 107 85 


Colored 


Col- Elemen- High  Col- 
lege tary School lege Total 


ee 1 
i eee 1 
oP 1 2 
1 5 
sai a | 
9 9 
1 
Sirs 1 
1 2 
1 
uf 
1 
1 
1 
uf 
1 
Beis 2 4 
1 ser 4 
2 3 
1 
wish 5 
4 10 
a 
1 3 
1 deve 1 
1 ase 1 
3 uf 4 
5a 1 
ise 1 
2 2 
13 14 
ae 1 
1 a 
1 
7 7 
2 
x 

47 132 11 3 385 (a) 


(a) Fifteen husbands of female migrants are not classified in this table. Of 
this number, the occupations of six are unknown, five have retired, and 
four are physically incapable of working. 


Table 29 gives in detail the occupations of the husbands of 400 
female migrants classified according to the education of the wife. 
These husbands are found in 88 different occupations ranging from 
the street cleaner to the bank president. ' 
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TABLE 30 


Occupational Data For Hussanps oF 400 Femate Micran’s(a) 


Percent- 
Occupational Total Percentage Percentage age dis- 
class sample distribution White distribution Colored tribution 
Harm Work ilecuccccscocs 96. 24.0 70 28.4 26 16.9 
Occupations other 
than farming...... 304 76.0 176 71.6 128 83.1 
Unskilled labor...... 81 26.6 15 8.5 66 51.6 
Skilled and se mi- 
skilled labor....... 93 30.6 53 30.1 40: 31.3 
Domestic service... 14 4.6 reek Wee ie“ 14 10.9 
Clerical’ class.c.cci 10 3.3 8 4.5 2 1.6 
Business class........ 73 24.0: 70 39.9 3 2.3 
Professional class. 33 10.9 30 17.0 3 2.3 


(a) Fifteen husbands of female migrants are not classified in this table. 
iOf this number, the occupations of six are unknown, five have retired, and 
four are physically incapable of working. 


Table 30 summarizes the occupations of this group. A compari- 
son of the percentages found in each class of this group with that 
of the total sample in Table 29 will throw much light on the ques- 
tion at point. In the first place, it is found that a smaller percentage 
of the husbands were in occupations other than farming. However, 
of those who were not farming, a larger number of the husbands of 
female migrants than of the male and unmarried female migrants 
were found in the following classes: skilled and semi-skilled labor 
class and the business class. In the remaining classes (unskilled labor, 
domestic service, clerical and professional classes), larger percentages 
of the migrants were found than of the female migrants’ husbands. This 
comparison seems to indicate rather strongly that those females who 
migrate at or shortly before their marriage enter a trifle higher social 
plane than do the majority of the male and unmarried female migrants, 
but a smaller percentage of the migrants marry into the professional 
class than enter it by their own efforts. 


Do not all these tendencies shown here seem to point to the one 
conclusion, that the farm migrant must become urbanized before he 
can compete in the city on a parity with the city dwellers? <A study 
of the success of the children of these migrants might go far toward 
establishing this thought. 
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4. Temporary MiIcRAN'TS 
A Significant Group 


The data on this class which is here termed “temporary migrants” 
throw some light on another aspect of the rural depopulation prob- 
lem. This analysis takes into account a phase of the problem which 
students hitherto have not very definitely considered. It is studied 
here for several reasons, but first, let us define a “temporary migrant.” 
A “temporary migrant,’ is one who, born and raised in the coun- 
try, at some time during his or her life emigrated for a period, but 
at the time of this investigation, was again living in the particular county. 
In this class will be found those young men and women who went off 
to see the world, for a time in their youth, only to find home the most 
attractive place after their adventuresome spirit had subsided. In ad- 
dition, this class contains many, who because of economic pressure at 
home had to leave their farms, go to the city and start over again, 
only to find that city life was not the solution of the problem, or to 
return to the country with sufficient capital built up in the city to spend 
their later years in comfort in the country. 

To enable the reader to see clearly what a temporary migrant is, as 
classified here, several typical cases are cited: (1) Miss Olive B., the 
daughter of a prosperous merchant and farmer left home at the age 
of 23 years and went to China as a missionary. She remained there 
for approximately ten years until her mother died, and at the death 
of the mother, Olive B. returned home to take care of the household 
for her father, and has since taught in one of the local schools. This 
case is not an exceptional one for the upper class white families, but 
the more usual ones are like the following: (2) Miss Belle L,, left 
her home at the age of 22 years and went to one of the adjoining coun- 
ties. She spent four years away from home teaching school and at 
the end of this time returned, married the son of the neighboring 
farmer and settled down to the routine of a farmer’s wife. (3) 
Morris R., 2 Negro boy, when in his twenty-second year, was offered a 
position with a northern family who spent their summers in this county, 
and in the fall when they returned to Philadelphia he went with them. 
He spent five years in the employ of this family as a household serv- 
ant and then returned to settle down on his father’s farm. 

If, as Carver believes,1® no one will live in the country who can 
possibly make a living anywhere else, it might be expected that this 


Saas nt: Carver, “Rural Depopulation,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 
MUN O. nl 
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group would be made up entirely of those who had been proven fail- 
ures in the city. This opinion of Carver is strongly objected to by 
many other students of the rural depopulation problem. A thorough 
study of the cases included in this group of “temporary migrants” 
will aid in answering this sweeping indictment of Professor Carver. 


Their Racial and Sex Compositions 


It is‘pertinent, in the first place, to know the racial and sex distribu- 
tions of this group. In considering the matter of race, it is found 
that a larger percentage of the Negroes now living in the county have 
had some experience away from home than have the whites. Of the 
total number of Negroes in the sample here studied who have com- 
pleted their education and thus have gotten to the period in life when 
they might have had this experience, 20.6 per cent have at some time 
or another lived outside the county. On the other hand, of 940 white 
individuals in this same group, only 11.3 per cent have at any time 
lived and supported themselves outside of the county. 

It is probably to be expected, though some of our findings seem to 
disprove this, that the young boy is much more likely to go off and 
seek his fortune in other parts than is the girl of the same age. A 
larger percentage of the males than of the females are found in the 
temporary migrant class. Of the 947 males above school age, 18.9 
per cent had lived and worked outside of the county for a time, while 
only 9.9 per cent of the females had had a similar experience. 


TABLE 31 
RActIAL AND SEX COMPOSITION OF TEMPORARY MIGRAN’TS 
Number of Percentage of non- 
Number of temporary migrants that are 

Race and Sex non-migrants migrants temporary migrants 
ED Gt mee its «gots forsdedisdcscoass 1,615 245 15.2 
DEGREE i ockicsdistiscedsvudeveveues 947 179 18.9 
CTEM OE vis csschecssiecscsrveeres 668 66 9.9 
VV RI MRO 20t bay aah sana 940 106 11.3 
Wess cova eceosoenass 548 89 16.2 
TiS O tit ec isevshesvebivcsent 392 17 4.3 
CO OME CIM eral ok air cceeh iatinaie’ 675 139 20.6 
TS CS A ae ieee 399 90 22.6 
Tralee Sees fh treaide Mveckas nesote 276 49 17.8 


Table 31 shows that, in our sample of the population of this area, 
the whites now living there are less mobile than are the Negroes, and 
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the males of both races more mobile than the opposite sex of their 
respective races. ‘The group of which the smallest percentage have 
lived outside the area for any time is the white female group, of which 
only four members out of every hundred have had this experience. 
Directly above this group is found the white male, then the Negro fe- 
male and then the Negro male with the largest percentage, 22.6 per 
cent. 

The length of the period which the members of this group spent 
away from the county of their birth varies considerably. Such vari- 
ation seems to depend much more on the age of the temporary mi- 
grant at the time of his leaving than on race or sex. Those temporary 
migrants who left home before they had reached twenty years of age 
tended to return within a shorter time than did those who were older 
when they first left. The older members of this group, forced from 
the farm by economic setbacks and other conditions, had more care- 
fully considered the step before making a decision. Consequently, 
they were willing to suffer more to get a start in the city, and either 
stayed a longer time attempting to better themselves, or remained 
away long enough to secure capital to pay off the mortgage on the 
farm and start over again in the country they loved. 


Residence of Such Migrants 


The tendency of this group of migrants was to go a considerable 
distance from the native area. Of the 245 in this group, more than 
half tried their luck outside of the state of Virginia before returning 
to the farm. Only 45.4 per cent of the temporary migrants spent the 
period away from home within the State. The Negroes, as was found 
to be the case among the permanent migrants, tended to leave the 
State, and to travel farther than did the whites. Of the whites, only 
35 per cent went outside of Virginia, while 66.2 per cent of the Ne- 
groes left the State. An analysis of this group on a sex basis shows 
that the males tend to leave the State more often than do the females. 
Of the former, 46.9 per cent remained in Virginia, while 48.5 per cent 
of the females remained within the Old Dominion. 

Of those temporary migrants who spent their period of exploration 
in Virginia, 30.2 per cent lived in the country during their stay away 
from home, 10.3 per cent lived in towns with populations of not more 
than 10,000, while the remainder, 59.5 per cent, were attracted to the 
cities. The large cities drew a much greater percentage of those who 
went to other states. Of those temporary migrants, 82.9 per cent 
settled in the cities, only 4.7 per cent in the small towns, and 12.4 per 
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TABLE 32 


RESIDENCE OF TEMPORARY MicrRANTS DurRING THEIR MIGRATION 


Percentage Distribution 


Residence Total Sample Males Females White Colored 
Tree 16 iia aces 47.3 46.9 48.5 65.0 33.8 
aunties es 30.2 38.1 9.4 toes G ve: 
OWI Gite ttre 10.3 8.3 15.6 5.8 17.1 
Cities. tacns 59.5 53.6 75.0 55.1 65.8 
ARTE 1h sp Siegen pes 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0: 100.0 
Other States........ 52.7 (a) 53.1 51.5 (a) 35.0(a) 66.2 
COONS Sis 12.4 16.7 5.9) 8.1 14.1 
POW Se eres pndedees 4.7 ER RE We Are 8.1 aa 
Cites) Oia. 82.9(a) 78.9 94.1(a) 83.8(a) 82.6 
BOL AN ieee tics 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Includes one white female whose migration was to China. 


cent in the rural sections. That the lure of the cities and the oppor- 
tunities there were prominent among the factors causative of this tem- 
porary migration is proved by the fact that 71.8 per cent of this total 
group were attracted to the cities, whether they remained in the State 
or went outside of it. 

In comparing the temporary migration of the races, it is found that 
a larger percentage of the Negroes than of the whites remaining in 
Virginia were located in the cities, but of those in each race who left 
the State, more whites than Negroes located in the cities. This is 
explained by the temporary migration of Negro laborers in the sum- 
mers to the truck farms in New Jersey, Delaware and on Long Is- 
land. 

The cities, likewise, attract a larger percentage of the females than 
of the males; 75 per cent of the females who remained in Virginia, 
as compared with 53.6 per cent of the males, were located in the 
cities; while of those who left the State, 94.1 per cent of the females 
and 78.9 per cent of the males made their homes in the cities. This 
is due in large measure to the lack of eccupational opportunities for 
the girls in the rural districts. 


Occupations of the Group 


The young men of this area might be attracted from their home by 
an opportunity to start out as a manager or tenant in a neighboring 
county. For instance, Alec S. left his home at the age of 25 to be- 
come the superintendent of a dairy in a neighboring county and re- 
mained there for seven years before returning to his home community 
and purchasing a small farm. Such opportunities as this are not avail- 
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able for the rural young lady. When the local school has filled its 
staff, there are very few other avenues of employment open for the 
girl in her community. Thus, the farm girl goes to the city and en- 
ters into the principal type of work for which her training has fitted 
her, household service. Of course, the Negro girl much more often 
than the white is found in this réle, for the Negro girl has not had 
the educational advantages which some of the white girls have been 
afforded. | 

Of the 1,615 temporary migrants, 83.9 per cent entered occupations 
other than farming, during the period they were away from their na- 
tive county. Since the time these migrants spent away from the area 
was relatively short, they could not be expected to rise to the upper 
occupational groups. Of the 198 individuals for whom occupational 
data were available and who entered occupations other than farming, 
71.7 per cent were found in the labor groups, 40.1 per cent of the 
whites, and 94 per cent of the Negroes. Only 9.6 per cent of the la- 
boring group, 15.8 per cent of the whites and 5.2 per cent of the Ne- 
groes, might be classed as skilled laborers; the balance fall in the un- 
skilled group. Of the Negroes who entered occupations other than 
farming, exactly one-half were classed as domestic servants. 


TABLE 33 


PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION BY OccuPATION CLASsEs OF 236(a) 
TEMPORARY MIGRANTS 


Total 
Occupational sample Males Females White Colored 
class Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
PeaETYTeAN OTIC cys cscvcctocoetece 16.1 gL! ear eaeead ELE 18.8 14.1 
Occupations other than 

Eka 6111 ee ee ae i a 83.9 82.0 100.0 81.2 85.9 
triskilied labors... Sass 45.6 1.6 20.7 38.8 
Skilled and semi-skilled \. 

VRS TeVg! Ce ey ee Re 9.6 TAR on ee 15.8 5.2 
Domestic service ........ 30.8 8.8 79.0 3.6 50.0 
Clericalmolass.\ iscsi: 9.6 11.8 4.8 21.9 9 
PSE SSA CLASS hs. sacs: fos 9.5 1.6 15.8 9 
Professional class” <..... 11.6 10.3 13.0 29.2 4.2 

CS TAL IS otis tonsa ees 100.0 100.0 100.0: 100.0 100.0 


(a) This number (236) includes all of the temporary migrants for whom. 
occupational data were available. Nine members of the temporary mi- 
grant class had no occupation during their stay away from home. 


In all, 28.3 per cent of the temporary migrants found their way to 
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the upper occupational classes; 9.6 per cent of the group are found in 
the clerical class, 7.1 per cent in the business class, and 11.6 per cent 
in the professional class. ‘The numbers found in these classes are 
made up largely of the white men and women, though 4.2 per cent of 
the temporary migrant Negroes who entered occupations other than 
farming are to be found in the professional class. This percentage 
is made up almost entirely of those Negro girls who taught in the 
colored schools in the adjoining counties for a period before their 
marriage. 

Among the whites found in the professional class, the temporary 
migration was in a majority of cases at one of two times in the m1- 
grant’s life; either when the migrant started out in his profession im- 
mediately after having completed his or her training, or if an older 
person when migrating, the temporary migration was very often an 
effect of the recent World War. An instance of the first type is fur- 
nished by the case of Richard R., who, after graduating from law 
school, “hung up his shingle” in a large city and practised law for two 
years before returning to his home and starting out again there. An 
example of the second type may be had in the case of Mary B., who, 
at the time of the World War, volunteered for Red Cross work, re- 
ceived training as a nurse, and after the war continued to nurse for 
several years before returning home when her parents grew old. 


Education of Temporary Migrants 


That the temporary migrants would not be found in the upper oc- 
cupational classes is evident when their educational attainments or 
preparation is considered. Only 13 per cent of the 245 members of 
this group continued their education beyond the country high school, 
and 7.3 per cent graduated from college. The number that attended 
high school represented 8.2 per cent of the temporary migrant class, 
while 78.8 per cent of this group got no further than the elementary 
school. The temporary migrants generally had less educational train- 
ing than did the permanent migrants. Those who did not return to 
their native counties were generally better prepared to cope with the 
problems which confronted them in their new locations. | 

As many as 84.2 per cent of the Negro portion of this class had 
not gone further than the elementary schools in their scholastic train- 
ing. The school facilities for Negroes in this area did not afford them 
the opportunity for but a minimum education. Those Negroes who 
went beyond the high school grade, and a portion of those who went 
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TABLE 34 


EDUCATION OF TEMPORARY MIGRANTS 


Highest grade Total Males Females White Colored 
attained sample Percentage distribution 

College graduate ......0.0... 7.3 8.4 4.5 13.2 2.9 
‘College, without gradua- 

(BORE rte a ae ae 4.1 3.3 6.1 8.5 7.2 
Business and training 

BEMOOLSOCA) i ccccchesassacesecers 1.6 1.6 1.6 9 2.1 
Highschool .hccccstcesncs 8.2 8.9 6.1 14.2 3.6 
AVP AG Cin eco: coskil nec Gece 11.0 ate as 9.1 21.7 2.9 
Bt vors Gtite, STAC! ca cseue 22.0 22.3 2172 25.4 19.4 
4th grade and under........ 45.8 43.8 51.4 16.1 61.9 

“ies FAG Jevnee dear pa elses 100.0 100.0: 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) This classification includes all those who continued their education 
after their graduation from high school but attended schools not of col- 
lege grade; as, business schools, training schools for nurses, and some 
teacher training institutions. 


to high school, had to leave the county in order to get this education. 
Thus, a fair percentage of the Negro temporary migrants left in order 
to gain for themselves an education. This fact explains why the Ne- 
groes of this classification rank better educationally in comparison 
with the Negro migrant class than do the white temporary migrants 
with their respective migrant class. 

According to our classification of this group, the temporary migrants, 
they are non-migrants. But are they not also in a sense migrants? If 
they are considered as migrants, the study of this class affords a pic- 
ture of that group who migrated and did not make a success; of those 
who migrated and were able to return to the country and farm with 
the capital which their work in the city had provided them with; of 
those who were forced to return to the country because of their 
physical condition; of those who returned to their homes because of 
inheritance at their parent’s death or to help their parents in their old 
age, and finally of those who tried the life in the city and returned be- 
cause they would rather live in the country. It would be valuable to 
ascertain the weight of each of these causes for the return of these in- 
dividuals. Unfortunately, it is impossible—few would admit that 
they returned because they were unable to make a living in the city. 
However, by adding the number of temporary migrants to the number 
of migrants, it is possible to find the percentage of those migrating 
who returned for whatever reason. Of this total sum, the temporary 
migrants, made up only 16.1 per cent; 13.2 per cent of the Negroes 
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returned. Another reason for studying this group along with the 
migrants is that in many cases the younger members of this group 
will probably leave home again and settle where they have already 
made contacts. Some members of the permanent migrant group will 
likewise fall into the temporary migrant group when they return to 
their native counties. 

It seems probable that, contrary to Carver’s sweeping conclusion, 
among this significant number of temporary sojourners in other parts, 
there was a considerable proportion who preferred the country to the 
city and returned on that account. 


CHAPTER III 
The Non-Migrants 


1. ComMpPosITION OF THE Non-MicRANT GROUP 


Nature of the Sample 


AVING surveyed the members of the migrant group from this 

@ area, it is now in order to study the composition and character- 
istics of the individuals who did not migrate. What qualities dif- 
ferentiate the members of these two groups? An analysis of the com- 
position of this group should prove immensely valuable in answering the 
question as to whether or not the strength of the rural stock is be- 
ing depleted. . 

Of the 3,376 individuals studied in this investigation, 2,102 are 
still living in the county of their birth or did spend their lives and 
die in their native county. This number represents 62.3 per cent of 
the total sample, but since 487 of the individuals enumerated are 
still in school, it may be expected that the non-migrant group will 
be smaller in a few years. At that time, the children still in school 
will have reached the age when migration from the county will ap- 
peal to them, and when many of them will leave as their older 
brothers and sisters have done. If this group migrates in turn at 
the same rate at which the older individuals have done, there will 
be an addition of 183 individuals to the migrant group, making the 
eventual migration percentage 43.1 per cent and the non-migrant 
56.9 per cent. 

It has been demonstrated already that the females tend to migrate 
more often than do the males and that the Negroes are more mobile 
than are the whites. Thus, it is to be expected that a large percent- 
age of the males and of the whites included in the sample will be 
found in the non-migrant group. 

Table 35 gives in detail the composition of the non-migrant group 
of the population sample studied. Of the total number of individ- 
uals considered, 62.3 per cent belong to the non-migrant group. 
Among the whites, 63.7 per cent are still in their native county, 64.2 
per cent of the males and 62.9 per cent of the females; while of the 
Negroes, 60.4 per cent are still in the county, 61.9 per cent of the 
males and 58.7 per cent of the females. 

In determining the families composing the sample, the endeavor 
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TABLE 35 


CoMPOSITION OF THE NoNn-MIGRANT GROUP 


Percentage 


Number in non- of total num- Percentage 

Race and sex migrant group ber studied in school(a) 
Total 2,102 62.3 23.2 
White: 1,216 63.7 22.7 
_ Male 686 64.2 20.1 
Female 530 62.9 26.0 
Colored: 886 60.4 23.8 
Male 491 61.9 18.7 
Female 395 58.7 30.1 


(a) This percentage represents the proportion of the non-migrant group 
which is still in school. 


was made to choose older families in which all of the children would 
have reached the age when the question of migration or non-migra- 
tion had come before them. That it was impossible within the time 
limits imposed to exclude all of the younger families and to distrib- 
ute the sample equitably by classes and by location was found to 
be the case. Thus a number of the families of farm operators who 
were still comparatively young, between thirty and forty years of 
age, were included. The data concerning the children of these op- 
erators were not immediately pertinent to the study because the 
question of emigration had not yet confronted them. Column 3 
under Table 35 gives the percentages of the different groups of the 
non-migrants that are still in school. That a number of this group 
will.later join the migrant group is certain. 


Families without Migrants 


A considerable number of the schedules written contained fami- 
lies from which there was no migration. That is, of the 704 famili:s 
studied (two families to each schedule, the farm operator’s genera- 
tion and the generation of his children), there were no migrants 
from 23 families. An analysis of those schedules on which no mi- 
grants were found in either of the two generations studied may 
prove valuable in pointing out some factors which tend to lessen 
migration. Table 36 gives in detail data concerning all the schedules 
written in this area from which there were no migrants in either of 
the generations studied. 
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TABLE 36 


FAMILIES IN WuicH THERE Was No MIcRATION IN EITHER OF THE 
Two GENERATIONS STUDIED 


Size of Farm in- Number of 
farm herited children 

Schedule operated Age of or pur- 1st 2nd 

number Name Race (acres) operator chased Generations 
13 Phillip B. W 175 56 Inher. 3 2 
15 Tucker F. N 15 55 ¢ 5 1 
98 Howell J. N 100 40 ? BD 6 
120 Larkin G: W 300 39 3 2 3 
125 Lee D. W 936 42 Tenant 6 0 
151 Cleve G. W 220 43 Inher. 5 i 
163 Hunter G. W 400 53 Tenant 5 4 
16? Thomas F. W 100 57 Tenant 4 4 
ZOUmeONY tae dst WV 600 53 Inher. 5 0 
221 Clits i. W 200 46 fe 4 3 
p05 eset aul Db. W 140 48 He 4 rh 
As are Moat, W 130 53 Pur. 4 2 
240 Frank» M.-- W. 487 64 Inher. 5 0 
304 Peter S. W 60 57 os 4 3 
310 W. G. M. W 130 50 ss 5 0 
S26ue INI H.W. 400 41 i 2 1 
342 John R. W 250 34 af 4 2 
S55.-40W.- 1: HH: W 175 52 Pur. 2 5 
38920 Maw 20. W 260 61 Inher. 2 2 
386 G. C. W. W. 40 58 Pur. 5 1 
Bist pied Oa Gree BE W 130 66 Tenant 4 2 
203 teh hee B Ww. 200 48 Inher. 4 4 
395 Wm. R. W 135 "3 Pur. 2 2 

Average Average 
size age 
Number of families (acres) (years) 

White 21 260.4 52.1 81 44 
Black 2 57.5 47.5 8 + 


Of the twenty-three schedules included in this group, only two 
are for Negro families. The remaining twenty-one schedules are 
for white families. 

The most significant fact brought to light by the above table is 
that in a large percentage of the cases the farm came down to the 
present owner by inheritance. Both of the Negro operators in- 
herited their farms, and of the seventeen farms operated by white 
owners, thirteen passed from the hands of the former operator to 
the present operator by inheritance. In addition, in the case of Lee 
D., a tenant farmer, the farm which he operates at present was 
formerly operated by his father, and at the death of his father, the 
operation of the farm passed on to the son very much as if it had 
been inherited by him. Likewise, in the case of Hunter G., the 
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farm which he operated was partially inherited by this man who 
sold out his share of the inheritance to a brother, and then, after a 
time, came back to live on the farm as a tenant for his brother. 

The influence of inheritance on the migration has been both 
through its economic effects, which eliminated for some who desired 
to live in the county the necessity of leaving, and through the influ- 
ence of tradition which has bound to the land members of some of 
the older families. The influence of social tradition on the mem- 
bers of the upper classes among the whites has been considerable. 
Many of these families have lived in the counties for more than two 
centuries and their love for the old homestead, the county itself and 
the social position granted them does much to deter migration. 

Another factor of undoubted weight is the size of families in the 
two generations. While the influence of this factor is analyzed in a 
later section for the larger sample, it is quite pertinent here to state 
that the average number of children in the older generation of this 
group was 3.5, while in the younger generation, the average was 
only 1.9 children per family. Thus the economic and social pres- 
sure of this factor tended to bear lightly upon these few exceptional 
families, and this fact certainly has its significant part in any ex- 
planation offered for the phenomena. 


Age Distribution of Population 


One of the characteristics of a rural population in comparison with 
an urban is that in the former a much larger percentage will be found 
in the younger age groups. A smaller proportion of the individuals 
in the rural population are found in the middle age groups, between 
15 and 44 years of age. Considerable significance is attached to this 
difference in age distribution between the country and city. It testi- 
fies to the fact that people believe the cities to be the places of oppor- 
tunity and explains in a considerable measure the lack of aggressive- 
ness and energy on the part of rural populations. 

Table 37 shows the age distribution of the populations of each of 
the ten counties in the area. A study of this reveals the fact that 
only 37.2 per cent of the total population of the counties from which 
the sample was derived were in the age group, 16-44 years, as con- 
trasted with 47.3 per cent of such ages in the total population of the 
United States, and 42.3 per cent in the farm population of the nation. 
The much higher percentage distribution within the age group under 
15 in the ten counties also shows from a different angle the same 
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TABLE 37 
Acer DistripuTion oF Torar PopuLations(a) 


Percentage of total population in each 


age group: 

County under 15 16 to 44 45 years 

years years and over 
RAE IMUM eee henscear esas asetons fussescogavovstensaiie 43.8 37.0 19.2 
Rd CE Goad (es 108 ee oe A eee a 44,4 37.2 18.4 
Moe Mer nc ee Feats csacchs vorks toda cosseolcdstabts 42.1 36.8 21.1 
ESC DALEY Evie (0 £4 CRM a mca i Og a ee 42.5 36.3 21.2 
BET OC UCC paiusto-siteneedt ctevtraivceretes 43.4 37.2 19.4 
TTPO MGC OTIS Seri ted isecisiececseeeicousiabenbert 39.6 38.5 21.9 
PONG MISEEL Up sc senate as ionssc Crakceanckcdccbevess Saaeead 43.0 36.5 20.5 
STS RAAT AE Ig a a As ge SN pee Ne Ba A SoA FIRE 41.2 36.5 22.3 
PLO Pet tlOCK arcsec as? cect ase tastes as coe 40.3 38.1 21.6 
RoE ELOY Pee oc ecee cee stlevcsthcencsdeees Tessdauseee 40.0 Boao 21.7 
PEN PCOURTICS AN. AY EA) vicSstscet wetens Gives 42.2 37.2 20.6 
Ue or totals pepitlationy ta: aint nscssseess 31.8 47.3 20.9 
Use Saar POD ULALLON = c.toys.cecesqianioses 38.5 42.3 19.2 
Ui iG weit pall. DODUIATION~ .cescusstsseacces 27.6 50.9 21.5 


(a) The data composing this table were derived from the 1920 Census on 
Population and Census Monograph VI entitled “Farm Population of the 
United States.” 


marked depletion of the active and vigorous part of the population. 
The figures under consideration reflect how vital has been this drain 
through the years on the most substantial part of the citizenship of 
the area, and the portion upon whom the task of progress and pros- 
perity largely depends. 


2. EpucaTION oF THE Non-MIGRANT 


Is the Migration Selective? 


The impression has long prevailed that the process of rural de- 
population is a selective one, in some cases rapidly depleting the coun- 
try regions of the best of their citizenship, and in others slowly skim- 
ming the cream, but nevertheless continually robbing a section of its 
higher grade of people. “In most instances those who have gone to 
the cities are the best educated and the most ambitious among our 
farm population and those who have remained in the country are in 
many cases those who are willing to accept the lower standard of liv- 
ing that the average farm income provides.” 1 This statement from 
the pen of a conservative farm extension leader in Virginia is char- 


1. J. R. Hutcheson, Our Agricultural Problem. Pamphlet, Virginia Agri- 
cultural Advisory Council, Blacksburg, Va., p. 7. 
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acteristic of a large number of similar utterances from rural leaders, 
based on opinion without objective data to reinforce them. However, 
another type of pronouncement which fortunately is becoming more 
common is that of Young,? describing the situation in rural New 
York. “Seventy-seven per cent of the men who had attended college, 
35 per cent of the men who had attended high school, and 27 per cent 
of the men who had attended elementary school, had gone into occu- 
pations other than farming.” 

Two recent studies of this problem present somewhat conflicting 
conclusions. Zimmerman and Duncan? from a_ study of several 
hundred farm families in Minnesota, classifying them according to 
income and occupational groups, find that “the cities attract the ex- 
tremes while farms attract and hold the mean strata in society.” 

Lively and Beck* say as a result of a somewhat similar investiga- 
tion in Ohio that “a half more of those children who had started for 
themselves with a year or more of high school training than those 
with no high school training left the farm for other occupations. 
Children who went into farming had on the average less formal edu- 
cation than those who worked as unskilled laborers. It was found, 
however, that 75 per cent of those who had gone into occupations 
other than farming were laborers, 60 per cent being engaged in un- 
skilled labor.” 

These few types of opinions which might be continued at much 
greater length substantiate the statement of Hawthorn > to the effect 
that “our soundings into the qualitative and selective features of the 
farm population movement have not struck bottom. Within the next 
ten years, our population studies in various states will throw much 
more light on the question.” 


Education of Non-Migrants 


Table 38 gives a summary view of the education of the non-mi- 
grants. Of the total sample in this group, both white and black, 
2,102 individuals in all, 7.9 per cent reached college, with 3.5 per cent 
graduating; 22 per cent more continued their education beyond the 
elementary grades, and the remaining 69.9 per cent did not get be- 
yond the elementary school. 


Lavoe, Op: city. Dp. 35; 

3. C. C. Zimmerman and O. D. Duncan. “The Migration to Towns and 
Cities, IV,’ Journal Farm Economics, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 506-515. 

4. C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, op. cit., pp. 35-6. 

5. H. B. Hawthorn, The Sociology of Rurai Life. Century Co., 1926, p. 158. 
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TABLE 38 
EpucATIONAL STATUS OF THE Non-MIcRANTS 


Percentage distribution 


Highest grade attained Total sample Males Females White Colored 


College tora dita te ycicicssicc tesa pacssacesvcetene 35 4.2 2.4 5.0 i bes 
College, without graduation. ............. 4.4 3.4 5.8 7.2 0.4 
Business and training schools ......... 2.3 1.4 37 2.8 1.8 
EPPS MECH OO Mie rt cicathsseacoe aoe a ays DO 25.0 30.7 4.4 
POION TOC te eee sco craas iivecpeazasceretraly ss Seen em 8) 16.3 22.0 6.4 
BEPC rOLEE OVALE” t.<cccctocsbascecessacwicieserente 20.5 20.9 20.1 20.7 20.6 
Ral aviedate (o faeoe ta (6 Baba k6 Coxe aeRO pers eee eee 34.0 39.1 26.7 11.6 65.1 

POC ea hi ccemett lee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


A Comparison of the Education of Migrants and Non-Migrants 


A comparison of the educational training of the non-migrants with 
that of the migrants as afforded by Table 39 shows the non-migrant 
group in poor light. Only 3.5 per cent of the non-migrants gradu- 
ated from college as compared with 6.7 per cent of the migrants. In 
all, 11.7 per cent of the migrants attended college as compared with 
7.9 per cent of the non-migrants. Of the migrants, 23.5 per cent 
more continued their education beyond the elementary grades as com- 
pared with 22.0 of the non-migrants, while 64.8 per cent of the mi- 
grants completed their educations in the elementary schools as com- 

eee with 69.9 per cent of the non-migrants. Rather uniformly 
these data indicate a selective migration distinctly in favor of the city. 
With the exception of a slight percentage among the high school 
group, in both the upper and lower educational levels the advantage 
accrues to the city. 


TABLE 39 


CoMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF MicRAN?T AND Non-MicrAn’t’ Groups 


Total number 


of individ- 

uals studied Migrants Non-migrants 
Highest grade attained Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Qed MEeSeaey Weg ea TEE ce ge Ne Os a Red Sr mele Deine 4,7 6.7 3.5 
College, without graduation..............ccce 4.6 5.0 4.4 
Business and training schools ..............00000 20 5.4 2.3 
Perec HOO ha hes isch Menor clnkse anes 19.1 18.1 19.7 
TERS, ETRE WS CS NNT Sal RI er Br 16.8 19.0 15.5 
RB EME OL TET PE ACE) auc cass coms tec scdavsoncesesccvenseresutes sais 19.0 16.5 20.6 
ie TACO MATIN LINGET -..saleci wreesetedsceceseuersssvas¥s 32.3 29.3 34.0 


SOCAL aeons saseitriaciseees epee nee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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White Comparisons 


Some rather striking differences are brought to light when the edu- 
cational data on the two races are considered separately. Among the 
whites, the migrants include 9.6 per cent college graduates in their 
number, as contrasted with 5 per cent of these among the non-mi- 
grants. The divergence is not so great in this regard with those who 
attended college without graduation. Such a comparison among the 
white iales gives a still more evident advantage to the migrants. As 
would be expected, twice as many migrants more than non-migrants, 
proportionately, attended business and training schools. Moreover, 
contrary to the conclusion of Zimmerman that the city attracts the 
extremes, there is to be noted a marked advantage of the migrants in 
the smaller proportions reaching only the lower educational levels. 


TABLE 40 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE WHITES 


All Whites Males Females 
Non- Non- Non- 
Highest grade attained migrants Migrants migrants Migrants migrants Migrants 
College graduate .......... 4? 67 33 50 14 20 
College, without gradu- : 
EURO) Bee ee eee 68 59 31 35 ot 24 
Business and _ training 
Chad eects sss ceca ncetse cas 26 48 4 11 19 37 
PHI Ty SCHOOL ooiccctsceccdsnave 289 192 142 90 147 104 
FUE OT aaa asesvtclassieecice 207 173 116 90 91 83 
5th or 6th grade.............. 194 99 133 66 61 33 
4th grade and undert...... 109 58 86 41 23 12 
PULA Lies, scesnencs 940 696 548 383 392 313 


The general conclusion to be drawn from these data on the white 
non-migrants and migrants must be that so far as education is a 
measure of superior ambition, intelligence and character, the city at- 
tracts a preponderance of the best of the whites and the process if 
continued as indicated in these results must eventually severely de- 
plete the rural areas. 


Negro Comparisons 


Comparatively few of the Negroes reach the higher levels of edu- 
cation. However, a few do, and this situation is in part a result of 
the fact that Hampton Institute, one of the best colored schools in the 
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TABLE 41 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE WHITES 


Percentage distribution 


All Whites Males Females 
Non- Non- Non- 
Highest grade attained migrants Migrants migrants Migrants migrants Migrants 
College graduate .......... 5.0 9.6 6.0 13.2 3.6 6.4 
College, without gradu- 
RRO err re icrig shes e tats 7.2 8.5 5.6 9.1 9.4 ey 
Business and _ training 
RONOOLDS waive mesestoieests 2.8 6.9 1.3 2.9 4.8 11.8 
FITCHMMOLIOOL \.cstactects eisigs 30.7 27.6 25.9 23.0 37.5 33.2 
TPR BEAL ES ge Ve ocefenepaptlnd nein ae eo 22.0 24.9 21.2 23.5 23.2 26.5 
5th or 6th grade............. 20.7 14.2 24.3 17.2 15.6 10.5 
4th grade and under...... 11.6 8.3 15.7 11.1 5.9 3.9 
AR ath: boule rege 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


United States, is located near the area studied, and wields a consid- 
erable influence among the better class Negroes. It is not surprising 
that a slightly higher percentage of the college trained continue in 
their particular counties; for they are needed there to fill the avail- 
able teaching and similar professional positions among their race. 
For example, one Negro returned to his native county after graduat- 
ing from a northern medical school and has practiced ever since, now 
holding a respected position among both the whites and the Negroes. 
Another Negro graduated from a northern agricultural college and 
returned to his home to become the county agricultural agent for the 
Negroes. 


TABLE, 42 
EpucATIoNAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
All Negroes Males Females 
Non- Non- Non- 
Highest grade attained migrants Migrants migrants ‘Migrants migrants Migrants 
College graduate .......... 9 4 “i 2 2 2 
College, without gradu- 
ULC Liars ese Caks can ack ee 3 5 1 3 2 2 
Business and _ training 
SC OO Satetiareertcrsacersspaskece 12 21 6 13 6 8 
ETT ieSCMOO lol. spsiecccleges see 30 38 10 14 20 24 
TETRA G y, teis teary esernevry eas 43 69 25 27 18 42 
5th or 6th grade............ 138 111 66 52 72 59 
4th grade and undet...... 440 330 284 190 156 140 
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With the exception of the college classification, the situation among 
the remaining groups is much as it is with the whites—the advantage 
in favor of the city. Those who have business and training school 
equipment, high school education, and elementary schooling through 
the seventh grade constitute a larger proportion of the migrants than 
is true among the non-migrants. In the two lowest levels of educa- 
tion in the classification, the country retains the higher percentages. 


” 


TABLE 43 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 


Percentage distribution 


All Negroes Males Females 
Non- Non- Non- 
Highest grade attained migrants Migrants migrants Migrants migrants Migrants 
College graduate .......... 1s 0.7 1.7 0.6 0.7 0.7 
College, without gradu- 
5 Cafe Beers SSD aOR ees Perabo 0.4 0.8 0.2 0.9 0.7 0.7 
Business and _ training 
BCHOGISa ra serctrcastieivieats 1.8 B57 1.5 4.5 2.2 2.9 
PIO He SCHOO Liye os ccscazeet 4.4 6.6 2.5 4.6 7.3 8.7 
MUS OT ACG Gite ho 6.4 11.9 6.3 9.0 6.5 15.2 
Bihar Gtis grades. cccccccs 20.6 19.2 16.6 1738 26.1 21.3 
4th grade and under.... 65.2 Sit (Bie 63.1 56.5 50.5 
Sys 1 ee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Education and Migration 


A further analysis of the relationship or the influence of education 
on the migration from this area is afforded by the following con- 
densed table. The first column in this table (see Table 44) gives the 
number of individuals studied whose education was completed in each 
of the three stages named, elementary school, high school and college. 
The second column shows the percentage of the individuals in each 
of these educational classes who migrated from the county of their 
birth. The migration, it may be noted here, increases as does the 
education of the migrant. Of those individuals who did not go fur- 
ther in their education than the elementary school only 42.2 per cent 
migrated, of those who went on to high school 45.6 per cent migrated, 
while of those who received a college education, 54.0 per cent left 
their native county. 

This survey of the educational preparation of the two groups tends 
to strengthen the belief that the migrating class is made up of the 
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TABLE 44 


RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATION To MIGRATION 


Total Pericent Per cent Percent 
Education sample migrant Whites migrant Colored migrant 
SOUCR Cars ere ticceats 276 54.0 255 54.9 21 42.8 
Hiehe se choole ie, 656 45.6 555 43.2 101 58.4 


Elementary .......0c00. 1,957 42.2 826 38.3 1,131 45.1 


most energetic and the best educated of the farm population. No 
measure of the energy and of the ambitions of these two groups be- 
yond that evidenced by the educational attainment can well be made. 
The loss, however, is detrimental to the future growth of the rural 
stock which despite its native virility cannot long sustain such a drain. 
E. E. Windes, in a study of the intelligence quotients of farm and 
non-farm school pupils in Connecticut, states that “even in that state, 
where agriculture has suffered a net loss in population, selection has 
not harmed the native ability of the farm population.” ® But how long 
can we hope that the native ability of the farm population will stand 
up under this strain? 

The comparison of the educational attainments of the two groups 
given here provides a comprehensive picture of the general educa- 
tional level of the citizens of the area. That it is as high a level is 
surprising when the present school facilities as a whole are consid- 
ered. 

Tidewater Virginia early became the center of many fine educa- 
tional institutions and the people have long evidenced an interest in 
tthe education of the youth of this section. As early as 1753, Donald 
Robertson, a Scotchman, started to teach, first as a private tutor, in 
King and Queen County. Later he opened an academy for young 
men, and at this academy he taught James Madison and George Rog- 
ers Clark.7 Stevensville, in the center of this county, for many years 
was the seat of learning in this section. Other well-known academies 
flourished in this region of the Old Dominion at the same period, 
among which are Concord Academy and the Bowling Green Female 
Seminary, both of which were located in Caroline County. 

The early interest in the mental culture of the youth has necessarily 
been weakened by the continued emigration from the area. Social 


6. E. E. Windes, High School Education of the Farm Population in Selected 
States, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1925, No. 6, p. 15. 

7. Rev. Alfred Bagby, King and Queen County, Virginia. Washington: The 
Neale Publishing Company, 1908. 
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institutions have suffered considerably from the constant depletion of 
the population. In certain parts of this section, education has from 
the earliest times been a prime consideration, but in other sections the 
interest in this important factor has been lagging far behind. Five 
years ago, as late as 1923, three of the ten counties in this area of- 
fered no educational facilities for their children beyond the elemen- 
tary schools. One of these counties still is without a four-year accred- 
ited high school. The facilities for Negro education are still worse. 
Of the ten counties, four have Negro training schools of high school 
grade, and in Essex County there is the Rappahannock Industrial 
Academy. This school is an excellent training school for Negroes 
and is supported by the Southside Baptist Association of colored 
churches. In the remaining five counties, no facilities for Negro 
education beyond the elementary grades are afforded. 


3. OCCUPATIONS OF THE NoON-MIGRANT GROUP 


Non-Farming Occupations in Area 


Of those individuals classified as non-migrants, 15.4 per cent gave 
as their major occupation one other than farming. In addition, 5.3 
per cent of the non-migrants were women who married men whose 
major occupation was other than farming. ‘Thus, in all, 20.7 per cent 
of the non-migrant group were not wholly dependent on the farm. 

That as small a percentage of the population is largely independent 
of agriculture is not at all surprising to anyone conversant with the 
conditions existing in this area. Even of this one-fifth of the non- 
migrant group, a majority, at least, are dependent on agriculture for 
a portion of their income. These counties comprise an agricultural 
area, and beyond those industries which are directly connected with 
agriculture, there is very little else open to a resident of the area. 

The lumber industry is an important one here in conjunction with 
agriculture. Lumber has been a cash crop of several of these coun- 
ties for many years. In the winter after the crops have been har- 
vested, the farmer sets out to cut more timber from his farm. ‘That 
this practice is diminishing his capital is evident, but that this prac- 
tice is necessitated by the poverty of his crops is also the case. ‘This 
industry has for many years furnished the farmers of this area with 
a large portion of their cash income. The lumber now is becoming 
very thin and, with this resource failing, it may be expected that the 
migration will increase. 

Another industry which exists in connection with agriculture in a 
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large part of this area is that of fishing! In King George, Essex, and 
Charles City counties, this is an especially valuable source of supple- 
mentary income to the small farmer, as well as in other parts of the 
area. Many farmers there complain that if it were not for the fish- 
ing they could not make enough to allow them to live on the farm. 
According to the Federal Census of Agriculture for 1925, 74 per 
cent of the total population in the ten counties studied is classed as 
“farm population.” This includes all persons living on farms. In 
Goochland County, 83.0 per cent of the population is on farms, while 
in Essex County only 65 per cent of the population is so located. In 
the latter county, fishing is more profitable than in any other portion 
of the area. 
SA few institutions not common in rural sections exist in this area 
which afford employment to a number of the citizens. The first of 
these is the Naval Proving Grounds located at Dahlgren on the Po- 
tomac River in King George County. ‘This naval station employs a 
number of the younger white men in the immediate vicinity as. car- 
penters, mechanics and electricians. ‘The Negro men are employed 
as laborers, and their wives and daughters as servants in the homes 
of the officers. A similar institution is found in Prince William 
County lying just over the Stafford border, and here a number of the 
Stafford residents are drawn. This is the U. S. Marine Base located 
at Quantico, Virginia. ‘Two other institutions, which afford some- 
what similar employment, are the endowed colored schools found in 
Powhatan County, St. Emma’s Industrial and Agricultural Institute 
and St. Catherine’s Industrial Institute. Another institution located 
in close proximity to these two schools is the State Penal Farm. This 
farm lies on both sides of the James River, part in Powhatan and 
part in Goochland County. Here, a number of white men are em- 
ployed as guards, a few in administrative positions and one or two as 
clerks. 
‘The influence of these institutions on the rural life in this area has 
been considerable. A large amount: of money has been spent in the 
county, and the purchasing power of the farm population has been in- 
creased. ‘This effect can be especially noted in King George County 
and in the northeastern portion of Stafford County. On the other 
hand, those large farmers whose farms lie close to these institutions 
have been seriously hurt by the loss of labor necessary to operate the 
farm. The Negro farm laborer will not work for a daily wage of 
$1.50 and $2.00 when he can receive three and four dollars elsewhere. 


TABLE 45 


OccupaTIONS ENTERED BY 186 Mate Non-Micrants WuHoset Major Occupation 
Is OrHER THAN FARMING, GroupED AccorDING To EpucCATIONAL TRAINING 


White Colored 
Elemen- High Col- Elemen- High  Col- 

Occupation tary School lege tary School lege Total 
Park eCasnter. ce 1 1 
Barber ncaa 1 if 
PIACkStiitive ieee 1 wa ae a, 1 
Boatinalt wes ee: at ne 1 1 
Pititehere ete es 1 sia an We ashe ee 1 
Carpemtenvrncces toscsin 10 i ae) 5 un aN 16 
Civil ten gineer - liveiicece sec ne 1 a 
By FS ates a ae ee ae 1 3 4 
ContractOfer tec 1 ae 1 
Bia 6) eacheit an SAO OO 1 ane in cat 1 
PeISheriiarn etc 3 hs bas 6 9 
Foreman of State 

Parity ieee Rosas 1 1 
Game warden ............ 1 ee 1 
Garage owner ............ 1 2 3 
Guard at State Farm 2 vee 2 
PELCRSTOR At 1 ee 1 
Insurance salesman... .... il 1 
1 SEG Fg AN LEA COND a 1 1 
Laundry superintend- 

‘ent (State Farm).... .... 1 et: 1 
1D ag te bates sen tai 5 ae iy £. 5 
GLumberman “.20....4.0. 4 3 3 Bis ee zt 10 
Manager of dairy........ 1 1 
Manager of shirt fac- 

tory Gotate: Barm jie 1 Rr 1 
Mechanict ncn 1 3 ce Be, ae RE 4 
Merchanti22 22 22 4 2 3 1 vies 35 
Wiikieiea wee per 1 or ae oe ae ons 1 
PR VeiCianigeercsssssaesstens bit oe 7 Sed on 1 8 
PECACK CU ence ek iste i 2 tee 2 5 
Public Service: 

Agricultural agent.. .... nr as ae i 1 1 

Clery ole Court... iss a 1 : ; lL 

Commissioner of 

Revenue ..........0000 1 1 2 4 

Commonwealth 

PRRLOLIIOV A ctor enictees ctee Men 1 1 

County Surveyor... .... rs : 

County Treasurer. 1 2 3 

POSTMASTER csecccss0nse 1 1 

SMOLIN eee et sc caedies 1 1 

Superintendent 

PERC TOO SO rieccocidete: “secs 1 i) 2 

Ruirabemail .carrier,;..2 me Me 2 
Railroad Work: 

EXP AR Clits ihre, evseecsscccs 1 toe 1 

(Oi (ia EN aa 1 1 

bay b=.) oan epee eee 2 te oy ae 2 

PSD GEE Ger cachcavaes vs chevesce 4 ae ye vi 11 

GEatiOimae ent /lAciar “ines 1 ae es 1 

Telegraph operator ... 1 1 
Road superintendent.. 2 ae 9 
ONTO STR Tere Nis) steeacstecace ones 1 ae +e 1 
OST for saab | ate oo pay: Seer ee ee ne Fad 2 9 
Sawmill operator ..... 3 dee tame Magick 4 
Saws Hand i siicddn.e 1 ee baa 11 12 

GEV WET Peel lati ohielisvsesiaess a aah es i 9 
PEARL er Cotte nin cus fas wvose™ Fane 1 1 
Bg el saa tay 0 pe et Pa Re 6 2 8 
ED ATA SLO Ee iis chaste denvsences i 1 
CPST a TINE WEL bf swsceaccoss) 1 1 
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Non-Farming Occupations of Male Non-Migrants 


Table 45 gives in detail the occupations entered by 186 of the non- 
migrants. The majority of these individuals are living on farms and 
a portion of their income, at least, is derived from the farms. Nomi- 
nally, however, their major income is derived from the occupations 
listed here. 

This list includes fifty-four different occupations, the majority of 
which are common to rural areas. It may be noted that almost ten per 
cent of the males listed are employed in a public service position. 


Similar Occupations of Female Non-Migrants 


Table 46 gives in detail similar information for sixty-three female 
non-migrants. Of this group, 68.2 per cent are teaching, 19 per cent 
are employed as household servants (all Negroes) and the remaining 
twelve per cent are distributed among eight different types of work. 


TABLE 46 


OccuPATIONS oF 63 FEMALE Non-MicrANts, GROUPED 
ACCORDING To EDUCATIONAL ‘TRAINING 


White Colored | 
Elemen- High Col- Elemen- High Col- 
Occupation tary School lege tary School lege Total 

(Eve tot le ogo toma ee cra ene a ee ae eae ae 1 ae se 1 
Grist mill owner........ .... 1 an See Bee a 1 
Housekeeper .............. i fen ea a 1 
PP RITLUE CSS aces a .scccsstcocce fice. on ast 1 1 
PA ee Ga tl baraetinccteescusseraee dees a at Hl 
POSETIGIE OSS Unis csc searevee! soos pe 1 ee | 
STS ELIT Sg ky Aa ree ae ean sR 12 
DLEMOSTAP NET <0. aclecccs 00s 1 ae = ae ae 1 
LIEV OIG 1 chee ree None poner 18 12 ae 9 4 43 
Telegraph operator... .... 1 ei Si3 eee 1 
phot a Wien ec cce. 1 22 13 14 9 4 63 


Only ten positions are listed in which the girls of this area were 
found. This fact stresses the dearth of occupational opportunity for 
young women growing up in the area. The occupation in which 
forty-three of the sixty-three women in this group are found is that 
of teacher. Two occupations listed in the above table, those of ste- 
nographer and telegraph operator, are afforded by the Dahlgren Na- 
val Base and can hardly be said to be common to this area. A large 
number of the young women now living in the county are thus neces- 
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sarily living at home helping their mothers and awaiting either an op- 
portunity to migrate or to marry. 


Occupations of Husbands of Female Non-Migrants 


The occupations entered by the husbands of eighty-six female non- 
migrants are very similar to those entered by the male non-migrants 
with the exception that a much smaller percentage are found in the 
public Service positions. The largest number in this group found in 
any one occupation are merchants; eighteen of the eighty-six hus- 
bands are in this class. This occupation likewise claimed the largest 
number of male non-migrants. 


A comparison of the occupational opportunities of the two races 
found in this area affords some explanation of the greater mobility 
of the colored race. Those Negroes who, while desiring to live in the 
country, do not choose farm labor, are not likely to prosper here. A 
comparatively few unskilled labor positions are open; about an equal 
number of skilled labor opportunities for those trained as carpenters 
or mechanics are available, and beyond this there are only a few col- 
ored merchants, a few teachers and preachers, and one doctor. 

The Negro female can only hope for a position as a servant in one 
of the wealthier white families of which there are but a few. In the 
cities, though the range of opportunities for which these unskilled 
Negroes can qualify is but little greater, the number of positions open 
to them is much larger. 


Age at Starting for Self 


It might be expected that a comparison of the “age at starting for 
self” of the migrants and non-migrants would throw some light on 
the comparative energy and ambitions of the members of the two | 
groups. ‘That those with superior energy and ambition would likely » 
start out at an earlier age is doubtless true, but for those young men 
and women, not lacking ambition, but rural rather than urban-minded, 
there are few opportunities in which they could start for themselves. 
The young man growing up on a farm who desires to farm as his life 
work often finds his best opportunity on his father’s farm, and thus 
does not start out for himself until his father is ready to retire. 

Table 48 gives in detail the number who started for themselves at 
each age year from 16 to 24, and from 25 years and above, collec- 
tively. 
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TABLE 47 


OccuPATIONS OF THE HusBANDS oF 86 FEMALE Non-MicrAnts WuHost Major 
OccuPATION Is OTHER THAN FarMING, CLASSED ACCORDING TO 
EpuCATION OF THE WIFE 


White Colored 
Elemen- High Col- Elemen- High  Col- 

Occupation tary School lege tary School lege Total 
LEECH OLS Ge eal rE er am tke ae Pa er it 1 
Bilgeestith ois k sae 1 See Ae 2 3 
TeOatiiai gcc ete ek ae oe? ae 1 1 
Bus line operator........ .... 4 1 1 
aL Oericets teieieis.ctiss ese 2 3 oe 1 6 
Cheese maker .......0000. 0 .. are 1 1 
Coe erent on nea econ 1 1 
College president 

CAR CRIGO CD eg catticieskckine vox Woe 1 alle 1 
hve S 25 at te as @ a are RR ae oe 1 1 
LE Whidsig 181-21 0 Be ea an amet ee Ds 1 oan ae 1 
Peasherniati (ctr. .cy aces 4 hie ee 2 6 
A Die ig a gil AE SA et oe Pere ite 4 ae ae 2 
PSTD ET ITA ot rsercoscsce cece eee a: 2 ne a 3 
WTS tS Ei LOW. cocssenstcvne sece 1 1 
WSCA IC e rs ieke te one, 2 1 2 5 
Mer Chant ciasiscccsscecaccsse 10 6 2 18 
NEU AO OSS a, ectcarestaetiat eek i ee i 
Ai by NY (he, Gea aeaaed eae enna 2 A 7) 
ALAC EU ir) ies ce thuceah Nien Loess 1 De 1 
PV SECUAN ooo pcs) aeccecdenes? 1 1 1 3 
WAWNSISE DCEO cy siccteiasssciet beak one 1 ang 5! 
PGC ACHIER Wee. taleke craven sdk 1 “ee 4 5 
Public service: 

JevOs da elelcy ey ako eee Es 1 

Rural mail carrier... .... 1 
Railroad work: 

TA DOLE ee lidicc vierooese 1 O5 aS 7 1 9 

Station agent .......... 0... 1 ah D8 a 1 
SEN (OCU aah) ean ie eee es 1 aS 1 
SA eaatild Hs HAN scitecssecss bee us 1 
SINCE a Try ag ee epee an 2 if 3 
CR BAII SLOT iak cecicbdecs cask 1 fend ‘ 
PAG CLTEVED pcietasssssee deus 2 2 
UNRAREE Tita eer ceri sick vec caikadave pass sf 1 

ARTE EY Spares. 24 18 14 26 2 2 86 


a 


This table includes, of course, only those non-migrants who can be 
said to have started for themselves, and excludes those members of 
the group who are still in school, those who are living and helping on 
the home farm and have not any direct financial interest either by 
share or wages in the farm, and those physically incapacitated who 
have never been able to support themselves. A further analysis and 
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TABLE 48 


Acs oF 1,291 Non-MicRAN'S At STARTING FOR SELF 
(SE RS a SCRE SO SSE A RTA I A SAN DR RD SE RSET 


Age at start- Whites Colored 

ing for self Total 

(years) sample Males Females Males Females 
BORAT Neier circ iba 24 e 107 39 
Hy 3 So Mani tig MEA Me COM eB heey re 115 38 7 47? 23 
RAN Sct shdey Soaked cat ricesteur er ertesonied 178 61 22 68 27 
irre, 20 puVeuaeextaccnrabe nachna rnetedieene 101 28 25 18 30 
(9 De ea MORN Ea UR cae aaah Ration ven Bee 174 57 53 19 45 
RU Lies sai dipanstrcee de Cee Somes ticuashee 147 54 39 33 21 
TAL cone Eee Oe teed EE Many eh 103 43 36 6 18 
2D da sc CREE AMIR Broek Eee RAE Te TL SA oe 88 40 32 7 9 
LS ORS RAC AR ONO as UE ZBL. AOR RE en 51 24 19 2 6 
SO; awa Ver: ee Ee my 78 60 9 10 
ritalec ee tees 1,291 447 300 316 228 
TABLE 49 
Acs oF 1,291 Non-MicrANts At STARTING FoR SELF(a) 

Per cent start- P istributi 

aes eee Total ercentage distribution 

fore reaching: sample Whites Colored Males Females 
PC PVEATSS OL AE. cockccdsccs 1327 4.1 26.8 17.2 8.7 
18 years of age .....e 22.6 10.2 39.7 28.3 14.4 
TOT VCATS HOT AGE. 5chc.cpcsese 36.0 nee Oh Wes 57.2 45.2 23.0 
20 VEAarS Gl AGE ai .icccces: 44,2 28.4 65.9 51.2 34.1 
DIV VGATS Ofd OGeses civic 57.8 ASA. Tost 61.2 52.6 
IBVEars OF ALES i...-c00.000 63.7 55.5 = 72.6 64.0 
SITVCALSMOLV ARE. cccasieerss ee TL 66.1 92.1 79.0 74.2 
DAS VEAYS OURA GC) \.taesavese 83.8 75.8 95.0 85.2 82.0 
Sh IVCALS OF ALC <.-sedscsces 87.8 81.5 96.5 88.1 86.6 
Aspe ug Ui Lo st nu OP tS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) This table includes all those non-migrants who could be said to have 
started for themselves—744 whites and 544 colored; 763 males and 528 fe- 
males. A large number of young men and women classified as non-migrants 
were found still living with their parents and being supported by them after 
they had finished their education. ‘They could not be classified as having 
started for themselves. 


clearer picture of this situation is afforded by Table 49 which gives 
the same information by means of a percentage distribution. 

In comparing this percentage distribution of the non-migrants with 
that of the migrants, it is found that the tendency was for the migrant 
to start out for himself at an earlier age than the non-migrant. Of 
the migrants, 93.9 per cent had started for themselves by the time they 
reached their 25th birthday, as compared with 87.8 per cent of the 
non-migrants; 48.2 per cent of the migrants had started to support 
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themselves before attaining their majority as compared with 44.2 per 
cent of the non-migrants. 


— 
TABLE 50 


CoMPARISON oF AGEs AT STARTING FOR SELF OF MIGRANT 
AND Non-MicrRANtT GROUPS 


Percentage distribution 


Starting for self White Colored 

before reaching: Migrants Non-migrants Migrants Non-migrants 
DTeVCArs Of ASC © .ccscccsceze 2.9 4.1 23.1 26.8 
18 “years of: age. .........2. 8.4 10.2 42.3 39.7 
TOBVCATS Olea We soccccsescee 18.4 21.3 62.2 57.2 
BORY CATSROL= AGE © ccccceccucee 28.4 28.4 71.4 65.9 
DA -VeEANS OL ALE vcecsccocsee 46.2 43.1 83.0 ines. 
SUPVEArS Of ARE .ccccccccss 59.2 55.0 91.2 87.7 
BS BY CALS. OF) ALC cesesessiace 72.3 66.1 95.0 92.1 
BAeVCATS Ol PARE on .csserces 83.6 75.8 97.4 95.0 
S5SVEALS Of. ARE “iccssasese. 90.1 81.5 98.4 96.5 
Over 25 years of age.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Let us suppose for the sake of comparison that 200 individuals in 
this area grew up together, that 100 of them emigrated and the re- 
maining 100 were non-migrants. If these individuals were white, by 
the time they had reached seventeen years of age, three of the mi- 
grants had left the county and four of the non-migrants had started 
out to support themselves. During the next year, five more of the 
migrants started out and six more of the non-migrants went to work 
for themselves. Thus, by the time these two groups reached 18 years 
of age, 92 of the group which were eventually to become migrants 
were still being supported by their parents as compared with 90 of 
the white non-migrants. The preponderant tendency seems to be for 
those who start at an especially early age to become non-migrants. 
This is probably due to the fact that by the time they reach the age 
where they might desire to leave the county they have already estab- 
lished themselves to such an extent that to leave would mean some 
sacrifice. During the next three years, the migrants start out in 
greater numbers than do the white non-migrants, and thus, by the 
time these two groups have reached 21 years of age, only 54 of the 
migrants are dependent for support as compared to 57 of the 100 
white non-migrants. From then on the migrants leave the parental 
support at a much more rapid rate than do the non-migrants. 

The same tendency is found when the migrant and non-migrant 
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groups are divided according to sex. The male migrant tends to start 
for himself at an earlier age than does the male non-migrant; the fe- 
male migrant at an earlier age than the female non-migrant. 

Whether this factor can be used as a comparative measure of the 
energy and ambition of the two groups is a debatable point. That 
the desire to be independent, to stand on one’s own feet, is indicative 
of ambition is certainly the case. But, an explanation of the later age 
at which many of the non-migrants start for themselves is found in 
the fact that they remain with their father where their best oppor- 
tunity is until they have saved enough to buy land of their own. On 
the other hand, it would seem that the rural youth with no desire for 
life on a farm, provided his schooling is completed, does much better 
to leave at a young age that he may obtain an early start in the keen 
competition of city life. 


4. INFLUENCE OF S1zE oF FAMILY ON MIGRATION 


Average Sizes of Families in Area 


One factor which is found to have a determining influence on the 
migration of the farm population is the size of the farm family. If 
there are only one or two children there is not likely to be, on the av- 
erage size farm, severe economic pressure exerted by this factor to- 
wards migration. However, if there happens to be a considerable 
number of children on the farm, it is evident that the farm can not be 
split into sufficient parts to enable all of the children to start out on the 
parental site. Thus, some are faced with the necessity of migration. 

In 1925, according to the Federal Census of Agriculture, the aver- 
age number of persons found on a farm in this area was 4.7. This 
figure varied among the ten counties from as high as 5.6 persons in 
Rappahannock County to 3 persons per farm in New Kent County. 
The average white farm family in this area includes 4.6 individuals; 
the average colored family, 5.5 persons. The figure for the State of 
Virginia, 5 persons per farm, was a little higher than the average for 
this area. Likewise, the average white population per farm in Vir- 
ginia, 4.8, and the average Negro population per farm 5.6, were both 
a trifle higher than the averages per farm in these ten counties. 

The average number of individuals on the farms in the sample con- 
sidered in this study was 6; on the white farms studied the average 
number of individuals was 5.8, and on the Negro farms 6.2. ‘These 
figures are in each case somewhat higher than the averages for the 
ten counties. This is due to the fact that few families with no chil- 
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dren were included in the sample selected. Differentiating between 
the two generations of each race, it is found that the older genera- 
tions, the farm operator’s generation, tends to be larger than that of 
his children among the whites, while of the Negro families, the op- 
posite is the case. This anomaly may probably be due to the fact that 
the looser ties of relationship prevailing among the Negroes resulted 
in the skipping over of some members of the earlier generation with 
whom there was little contact, although this is supposition not based 
on data from the schedules. 

The average number of migrants per schedule was 3.6. This figure 
includes the number of migrants from two families, the older and 
the younger generations, in each case studied. The average number 
of migrants from the families of the older generation was 2.2, while 
from the younger generation there were 1.4 migrants. This does not 
signify that the rate of migration is diminishing. The younger fam- 
ilies contain many members who have not as yet reached the age of 
migration. If the number now in school plus those who have fin- 
ished their educations within the last few years and are still living on 
the farms migrate at the same rate at which their father’s generation 
did, the number of migrants per family will be larger than was the 
case with the older generation. 


TABLE 51 
PERCENTAGE OF Non-MIGRATION FROM FAMILIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Families from which there were no migrants 
Number of $$ 


Number of families Number Percentage 

children White Colored White Colored White Colored 

CI een rate ae cashes 24 9 24 9 100.0 100.0 

EL PR Sp tcd dn toaa tea canta te 32 33 29 OL 90.6 93.4 

lth veliniessaecerisens 51 26 40 11 78.4 42.3 

SMES Wiatecdcnes ots 64 33 21 13 32.8 39.4 

BOP. scel es isesheestans 73 36 25 9 34.2 25.0 

ge crpade sccs els pare se 47 30 13 8 27.6 26.6 

ORR coutibis otasaet savhne 38 46 3 10 v9 21et 

(OR a rere 28 19 3 3 10.7 15.7 

BERS aces ssceeipgesee 31 16 3 2 9.7 12.5 

Wy Mae asss ietees keys cnvaw’ 17 13 1 0 5.8 0.0 

NC eterch states swdenetey ses 9 12 0 4: 0.0 8.3 

CFV aL Ort erases 4 13 0 0 0.0 0.0 

4 Wet at Muara fs 418 286 162 97 39.6 16.7 


Migration in Families of Different Sizes 


A considerable number of the families studied contained no mi- 
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grants. Of the white families, 162 or 38.7 per cent, included no mi- 
grants; while of the Negro families, 97 or 33.9 per cent, of the fami- 
lies added no members to the migrant class. But in studying these 
families, none of the members of which emigrated from the area, the 
factor of the size of family enters. Of this group of families from 
which there was no migration, 55.5 per cent were families in which 
there were less than three children. ‘Table 51 gives the distribution 
of these migrant-less families according to the number of children in 
each family. The two columns to the right in this table give the per- 
centage of the families of each size from which there was no migra- 
tion. In both the white and the colored families, this percentage of 
non-migrant families grades down rather evenly as the size of the fam- 
ily increases. 

In a preceding section of this chapter, it has already been pointed 
out that in the twenty-three families in which there was no migration 
through two generations, the size of the family was a significant 
factor in the situation. For those families, the average number of 
children in the older generation was 3.5, while in the younger gener- 
ation, the average was only 1.9 children per family. A clearer pic- 
ture and broader analysis of the relationship between the number of 


children per family, and the migration from the family is afforded by 
Table 52. 


TABLE 52 


PERCENTAGE OF MIGRATION FROM FAMILIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Total number 


Number of of children Per- 
children inthese Percentage White Percentage Colored centage 
in family families migration children migration children migration 
LPiAvtsvsateetexvessese Gans 4.6 32 OG 33 6.1 
PAY ESO AD ee eh ope ere 154 18.2 102 11.7 52 30.8 
abi geste eyed: ebuetex 291 Bao 192 32.8 99 31.3 
A i iva cesstovers 436 34.2 292 33.2 144 36.1 
el edemtpeaerh dcdecbut ys 385 34.3 235 34.0 150 34.6 
UA, seasavctivovdocevids ce 504 43.6 228 41.6 276 45.2 
Te toed aeepauepinnkessoss 327 47.4 196 50.0 133 42.8 
Oh Paedenieatianisdin ceeds 376 47.3 248 47.6 128 46.8 
D BN aueaticeeseiscivaws 270 55.9 153 51.6 117 61.5 
LOA eirak nie 210 34.7 90 34.4 120 35.0 
OPE ten xaaks 189 48.1 34 58.8 155 45.8 


The number of children found in the families of each different size 
is given in column 1 of the accompanying table (see Table 52). Col- 
umns 4 and 6 separate this total number into white children and col- 
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ored children and columns 3, 5 and 7 give the percentage of migra- 
tion from the numbers in these classifications. In each of these lat- 
ter columns it may be noted that the percentage of migration in- 
creases rather regularly as does the size of the family. 

That there is a decided correlation between these two factors is 
graphically shown by Table 53. From this correlation table has been 
worked out the coefficient of correlation between these two factors 


TABLE 53 


CorrELATION BETWEEN S1zE oF FAMILY AND 


NuMBER oF MIGRAN’S 
fe MW 
W77 25 
/ 
foe UAV 
IU 64 
a Wa 
TC UIST \ UI 
et VAL T3 
\/ WIM 
ee TUISL \ IU IS ISLS / 
rae 57 
he a JIS SUIN 1 \/ 
VU Ae tz 
I MM \ UIST) \I/ \ 
4\ 
IU NIM es HM \IN// 
143 
Me \W WW \ ML 
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Totals 
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and this is found to be .93 which signifies a quite high degree of re- 
lationship. 

More intimate details of the relationships existing between the 
members of the individual families would be especially valuable in a 
study of the emigration. In a time of agricultural prosperity, the 
older children may have taken over the farm and the younger chil- 
dren in turn are practically forced off; while in a time of agricultural 
depression, the older children struck for the city at their first oppor- 
tunity, and the younger children were obligated to remain on the 
farm and help their parents who were growing too old to manage the 
farm by that time. A study of the frank statements why each indi- 
vidual in a group was to be found either in the city or in the country 
would be of considerable value if this information could be accu- 
rately secured. 


CHAPTER IV 
Current Conditions and Tendencies 


1. BrrtHh anp DratH RatEs 


HE principal phases of the migration phenomena themselves 

' have been described and analyzed in the preceding chapters. 

Doubtless, there are many unanswered questions in the mind of 

the inquiring reader concerning current economic and social condi- 

tions in the area. While the following sections do not attempt to an- 

swer all of these, they do serve to provide a general framework in 

which setting the preceding facts may be more intelligently under- 
stood. 

A complete picture of the movement of population from the coun- 
ties studied should include vital statistics showing the natural in- 
crease among the population, both white and colored. Unfortunately 
there are no reliable statistics of births and deaths in this region be- 
fore 1913; so it is impossible to determine, in advance of that date, 
just how large a factor the natural increase has been in providing 
material for emigration. Neither can this be estimated very accu- 
rately from the record for the past several years; for such rates 
change in response to existent conditions and with the changing na- 
ture of the population. However, a survey of the available statistics 
will reflect present rates of increase and suggest possible effects on 
the composition of the future population of the area under considera- 
tion. 


TABLE 54 
Brrta Ratés Per 1,000 of tue Torar, Waits AND CortorEp PopuLATIONS 


Average rates for five years 


Birth rate: 1927 1923-1927 
County Total White Colored Total White Colored 

COUP OHTE aie iClatc Gvicgstsmceseosone 26.8 24.8 28.8 28.2 25.1 31.4 
CHATIS SM OILY orc iarececnsecvcses 33.2 10.1 39.9 30.6 15.5 34.9 
TE Sete Eee ere ets ire sehaeeases ance 17.7 16.7 18.4 18.5 25.9 20.5 
COG LAI Sy spe css ccc asics <oacnecvs 23.8 19.4 27.6 24.4 21.9 27.3 
Palin PATIO UCEL.-s..cerssseseas 20.5 16.1 24.1 23.3 19.0 26.8 
Kite GeOr ee Wc 5)...csesesasves 19.8 17.3 23.6 22.8 19.7 26.4 
INVES CERE Reccccc te cuiceslonitarscvece 21.4 14.9 25.9 23.8 15.1 29.9 
lideh gat Ue hte ya Pty Oe rene 16.2 Lost 17.9 21.9 18.8 24.0 
apo ala MOC tric iia darsnreopecs 27.3 28.0 25.4 26.1 27.1 23.4 
SSUES U anata hi hearsay Se en eer 19.6 17.8 28.6 21.2 19.0 31.7 

IA VECAQ ESOL SALE’ fccascccrss 22.9 19.9 26.2 24.4 21.1 27.8 


tated VELaCe vy vcslsssesscsve 22.9 22.3 24.4 24.8 24.4 26.0 
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Table 54 gives the birth rates of the total, white and colored popu- 
lations in each of the counties included in this area for the year 1927, 
and the average rate for the past five years. The highest average 
birth rate during the longer period for the total population is found 
in Charles City County; the lowest in Essex County. In every case, 
the colored birth rate per 1,000 of the colored population is higher 
than the rate for the white population. The average birth rates for 
the area, as a whole, for the five year period, 1923-1927, were as fol- 
lows: 24.4 births per 1,000 of the total population; 21.1 births per 
1,000 of the white population; and 27.8 births per 1,000 of the col- 
ored population. In comparing these with the average rates for the 
State of Virginia for the same five-year period, it is found that the © 
birth rate for the total population in this area is somewhat lower than 
that for the State, 24.4 as compared with 24.8 births per 1,000. The 
same relationship exists between the two average rates for this five- 
year period in the case of the white populations. The white birth 
rate for the area under consideration is 21.1; for the Old Dominion, 
as a whole, 24.4. The opposite is the case when the two colored rates 
are compared. The colored rate for this area is 27.8, as compared 
with an average colored birth rate for the State of 26 births per 1,000 
of the colored population, Thus, in summing up this comparison, it 
is found that the total population of this area is less prolific than that 
of the entire State; the white population considerably less so than the 
white population of the State, and the colored population more prolific 
than that in the Old Dominion as a whole. 


TABLE 55 
DeatH Rates Per 1,000 ror tHe Torar, WxHitk AND CoLorED PopuLATIONS 


Average rates for five years 


Death rate: 1927 1923-1927 
County Total White Colored Total White Colored 

CArGliticmr nn cccicestle ies 10.9 6.6 15.2 11.2 9.1 pe 
CA UE I ooasics oseongeacceceae 12.5 7.4 14.0 13.3 9.9 14.0 
Hesex rnc. Pere eenedisusornacuhete 10.9 9.9 11.6 Bi lbs ea 8.7 12.8 
Fon os vrs cecusconndars 10.7 9.6 11.7 12.5 it Pe 13.8 
King and Queen. .........00 abel 7.1 14.4 11.6 9.7 13.3 
Vite el et so. tavaiciarys 12.3 11.5 13.5 11.5 10.6 12.9 
PRC WME Lio seacapcccessdeaass 9.7 5.8 12.4 12.2 9.6 14.2 
PO WATari a oc edoc. irarcelcopeieciesse 10.1 11.8 9.0 11.9 10.6 12.8 
IRAD DAAC cle ccyserecvsscess 10.0 8.3 14.5 11.0 10.7 11.8 
NS PUTED ee as ple tan ti indtee ces ren 7.8 8.6 9.5 8.8 13.5 

Average for area .......... 10.6 8.4 13.0 11.5 9.8 13.4 

State VERSES CI A asvarcanes Lis 9.5 15.9 12.0 10.3 16.4 
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Table 55 gives the same detailed information as to the death rates 
per 1,000 of the respective populations for this area. The highest 
average death rate for the five-year period, 1923-1927, is found in 
Charles City County; as was the case with the highest average total 
birth rate. A comparison of the average death rates for a five-year 
period in this area with the corresponding figures for the State re- 
veals in every instance a lower rate for the counties taken together. 
The death rate of 11.5 per 1,000 of the total population is somewhat 
lower than the rate of 12 per 1,000 of the total population of Vir- 
ginia. A similar difference of five-tenths is noted between the white 
death rates. The divergence between the colored death rates is much 
more marked, 13.4 per 1,000 in the area, as compared with 16.4 per 
1,000 of the colored population of the State. 

This analysis of the birth and death rates shows conclusively that 
the natural increase of the colored population is at a faster rate than 
that of the white population of the area. The excess of births over 
deaths indicates that the white population has increased at an average 
rate of 1.1 per cent annually since 1920 while the colored population 
has increased at an annual rate of 1.4 per cent. Thus at the time of 
the census in 1930 it may be expected, emigration and immigration be- 
ing disregarded, that the white population of this area will have in- 
creased 11 per cent, the Negro population 14 per cent. 

Negro emigration from this area in the past has been greater than 
the white emigration, and despite the probable greater natural in- 
crease, the percentage of the total population that is Negro has de- 
creased from 61.1 per cent in 1850, to 52.3 per cent in 1900, to 48.5 
per cent in 1920. Despite this decrease in numbers it is significant to 
note that those Negroes remaining in the area are fast taking root. 
The Negro ownership of farms in Charles City County, for example, 
is 69.5 per cent of the total number of farms operated in the county. 
Considering the ten counties in the aggregate, 36.2 per cent of the to- 
tal number of farms are operated in full or in part by Negro owner- 
operators, as compared with a corresponding figure of 17.1 per cent 
in the State as a whole. The other counties with the percentages of 
farms operated by either full or part Negro owners are as follows: 
Caroline, 35.6 per cent; Essex, 37.1 per cent; Goochland, 43.9 per 
cent; King and Queen, 44.6 per cent; King George, 29.7 per cent; 
New Kent, 45.9 per cent; Powhatan, 45.6 per cent; Rappahannock, 
15.1 per cent; and Stafford, 11.8 per cent. 

This situation depicts a pessimistic outlook for the future of the 
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area. If the Negro population becomes established in the ownership 
of the land, as is rapidly becoming the case, it will not be long before 
they crowd out the whites in large stretches of country. The two 
races can not live side by side under conditions such as those exist- 
ing in Charles City County, and maintain a civilization acceptable to 
a worth while white population. In this set of conditions is compre- 
hended a seriously important problem, and there is also found here 
one Of the real causes of the emigration from the section. 


2. WEALTH VALUES IN THE AREA 


Per Capita Wealth 


The best study of the wealth of the one-hundred Virginia counties 
‘which has been made recently is that of the New York Bureau of 
’ Municipal Research in its report on County Government in Virginia. 
This study analyzed exhaustively the wealth values existent in the 
several counties and their relation to the functions of county govern- 
ment, and the conclusion made by these experts is quoted here. 
“The plight of the poor county constitutes one of the most serious 
problems of local government in Virginia. The poor county spends 
little per inhabitant because it can afford little. It discharges the 
functions assigned to it by the State in much less adequate fashion 
than do its more prosperous neighbors. Nevertheless, in order to 
obtain even these inadequate results, it must tax itself more heavily 
than the wealthier county which maintains a higher standard of gov- 
ernmental service.” : 

This quotation expresses in summary fashion the situation exist- 
ing in all save one or two of the ten counties considered in this 
study. ‘This area includes some of the poorest counties in the State, 
both from the viewpoint of the county unit and that of the indi- 
vidual. | 

Table 56 discloses the comparatively low levels of wealth in 
the majority of these ten counties. The first column gives the 
estimated full value of taxable property per capita in each of the 
counties. Except in Charles City, New Kent and Rappahannock 
counties, there is relatively little wealth per capita available for tax- 
ation for county government purposes. Essex and King and Queen 
are the two poorest counties in the State according to this measure, 
with King George County ranking only a little above them. 

A further indication of the prevalent situation is the per capita 
farm wealth. Since it has been demonstrated already that the farm 
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TABLE 56 


EstIMATED Fut VALUE oF PER Capita TAXABLE PROPERTY AND THE 
Per Capita Farm WEALTH 


Per capita 
taxable wealth Per capita 
(Estimated full farm wealth 
County value) (a) Rank(b) 1925(c) Rank(b) 

CARO oie mil: roi ecinc $ 692 83 $ 676 81 
Charlesa City “sch ctaeccs OTL 41 606 91 
ERG AC orcs ohh anos site 459 99 959 43 
(SOOCIIATIC Ossie. ik. dentgeks 743 74 672 82 
Kine and Oueen «........... 456 100 613 89 
DSTO: GOL LO: 5. ccsaecnatas ces 527 95 895 48 
IN OWE INENUE coslacsaddeticcoeesess 1,360 23 876 50 
Ley dae ke kam Aap eee 652 85 868 52 
ReaD pallannOCK scerccsexcicvncss 1,169 34 Seer, a1 
SE EOC eer en ee cohivciasteuns 782 70 873 51 


(a) Report of State Accountant, Comparative Cost of Local Government, 
1926. Real estate raised to estimated full value on basis of sales ratio com- 
piled by State Tax Board. 

(b) Rank among the one hundred counties in Virginia. 

(c) U. S. Census of Agriculture for 1925; total value of farm property di- 
vided by the farm population. 


population makes up a large percentage of this area the value of this 
per capita measure of wealth is evident. Rappahannock County 
ranks 3lst among the one-hundred Virginia counties on the basis of 
per capita farm wealth, and has the highest per capita figure of any 
of the ten counties, $1,297. Charles City County with a per capita 
farm wealth of $606 ranks 91st among all the counties, and last 
among this group. 


Land Values Per Acre 


Since the land itself is one of the most important elements in an 
agricultural region, the land values are next considered. The aver- 
age values of land alone per acre in this area are generally low in 
comparison with the other counties of the State. Since this factor 
makes up a large portion of all the taxable property, it explains, in 
part at least, the low values in this regard, and one of the reasons 
why these values do not increase. 

Since agriculture always has been the major source of income in 
this area, these low wealth figures point strongly towards the con- 
clusion that this basic industry is not in a thriving condition. From 
the standpoint of agriculture, the prime need of the farmers of this 
region is a “money crop.” ‘The explanation of the better conditions 
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TABLE 57 
VALUE oF LAND ALONE Per AcrE: 1900 ann 1925 


Value of land alone per acre Rank 

County 1900 1925 1925(a) 
Carolinae eyes ck na ca: $ 4.67 $17.92 92 
Giagleee tyler ee et is 6.10 19.56 88 
BOSS | et: SOE AR Sein ioe a Sh eR ND 6.02 25.55 61 
GooGchiandere ee ee ees 18 18.98 89 
FA Streets BO) LECT a ticesocafcis otto gadis tantscvetees 3.99 17.84 93 
TS 1 RC SOOL COST eee ce tii nceiys ys cBeinestariod 6.82 22.40 72 
DFS Fel oh hy PONE cP EN UE PLEM Da ie Doe Der SeT 4.31 23.83 68 
See GLEN da eo ee Seep ae Ae AP nr ea IRENA ae 5.64 17.53 96 
Wappanannocics te eee mecte 12.40 28.60 51 
RSS mN 4s plate Ans hee 8 Cert RRO ne AE ee 5.45 21.20 79 


(a) Rank among the one hundred counties of Virginia in 1925. Data from 
U. S. Census of Agriculture. 


prevailing in Rappahannock County is that her agriculture pays 
better. Fruit and livestock provide the “money crops.” In the re- 
mainder of the area, a large number of the farmers raise a little corn, a 
little wheat, some truck and livestock, and some poultry, enough of 
each to support the home farm but very little surplus with which to 
provide a cash income. Enough is raised to eat and a day’s work now 
and then on the highways, at fishing, or cutting lumber, provides 
the necessary minimum of cash to live on. 

With such a degree of diversification existing, it would be neces- 
sary that a large area be cultivated in order that any profit would ac- 
crue. It is significant to note, then, the actual decrease in land area 
in farms. In 1900, there were 12,651 farms in these counties; in 
1925, only 12,224. This decrease was accompanied by a decrease of 
18.5 per cent in the land area in farms. In 1900, 86.1 per cent of 
the total area was in farms; by 1925, this percentage had fallen to 
70.1 per cent. Abandoned farms may be found in every one of the 
ten counties. 

In those counties of the area where farming could be said to be 
most successful, the attitude of the farmers was less in favor of 
emigration than in the more unsuccessful counties. The attitude of 
the farmers interviewed in this respect was arrived at by their an- 
swers to the following questions: ‘Do you want your children to 
remain in the country?’ “Why?” Of the total number of replies 
to this question which have been tabulated, 54.5 per cent answered 
the first question in the negative, 35.1 per cent in the affirmative, 
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and the remaining answers were not capable of classification. The 
reason given in 81.3 per cent of the cases in which the farmer ex- 
pressed his desire that the children leave the county was the impos- 
sibility of making a living here on a farm. ‘Those in the area sat- 
isfied with the returns from agriculture are in the most cases willing 
to put up with a lower standard of living. 

What then is the cause of this situation? Is the area primarily 
unfit for agricultural production, or are the native farmers not ca- 
pable or willing to work the land in such a way as to make it pro- 
duce? A partial answer to these queries is afforded by the report 
on soil conditions made after a reconnaissance survey of the area 
by Mr. W. E. Hearn of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This has been referred 
to already in an earlier part of this study (see Chapter I). 

Thus, though there are large areas which at present consist of 
sub-marginal land, and under existing conditions can not be farmed 
profitably, still there are large areas which will support a successful 
agriculture. The blame for the fact that such an agriculture is not 
found here must, perhaps, be laid in large measure to the native 
farmers themselves. 


Crop Values and Gross Farm Income 


That the returns from the agriculture of the region are quite 
low is evidenced by the following measures. The crop values per 
acre of crop land in this area, according to the Federal Census for 
1925, are generally small. Rappahannock County, with a per acre 
crop value of $31.61, ranks 6th among the one hundred counties of 
the Old Dominion and stands far ahead of the remaining counties 
in the area. The values of crops per acre in the other counties and 
their respective ranks are as follows: Powhatan, $20.43, 62nd; 
Stafford, $19.81, 68th; Essex, $16.99, 78th; King and Queen, $14.56, 
87th; Caroline, $14.28, 90th; New Kent, $13.94, 92nd; King George, 
$13.56, 95th; Goochland, $10.69, 99th; Charles City, $9.85, 100th. 

A final measure to be given as indicative of the profitableness of 
agriculture is that of the estimated gross farm income as supplied 
by the Division of Agricultural Statistics, Virginia Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The estimated gross farm income for this area amounted to 
$7,991,500 in 1927. Rappahannock County, with a gross agricul- 
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TABLE 58 
Estrimatep Gross Farm Incomes, Toray AND Per Capita: 1927 


Estimated Gross Farm Income Per Capita 
County 1926 1927 Rank: Jat927{a) 
Catolnea oe $1,208,150 $1,300,400 49 $109 
CharleaeCitv oo coerce 344,120 350,300 97 102 
HSSeN Sener ici beetincce 813,740 778,800 ries 138 
FOO CHa Se asc ctyt cans 640,350 764,700 76 104 
Wine pands OUuCem oncosccsdedcctissae 584,300 656,900 81 89 
Mitre, George, oikcancicceen 602,450 583,900 88 135 
Dee Fee ts Peo on sees tarend anand 287,020 305,200 98 92 
6 BTN TELE Tots are aga eae aaa Toa 588,990 598,400 86 134 
Rappahannock wos 1,354,125 1,352,600 AY 240 
Si EAMEGT By oe ves atic Prasat 938,640 900,300 71 135 


(a) The per capita estimated gross farm income was computed by divid- 
ing the total estimated gross farm income by the farm population for 1925. 


tural income of $1,352,600, contributed the largest portion of this 
total. The gross income for 1927 showed an increase of 3.1 per 
cent over a similar estimate for 1926, as compared with an increase 
of approximately 5 per cent for the State as a whole. 

The per capita farm income figures computed on the basis of 
these totals and the farm population figures for the year 1925, 
ranged from $240 in Rappahannock County to $89 in King and 
Queen County. The per capita figure for the State was $201. 


3. SoME PHAsES oF INSTITUTIONAL LIFE 


The most of the economic and social institutions of a region, in 
the efficiency of their functioning, relate very closely to the amount 
of wealth present. There are a number of ways in which this is 
true, and in an area where the levels of per capita wealth are rel- 
atively low, the influence of this factor is apparent in the local gov- 
ernmental services, and in the institutions supported by voluntary | 
contributions, as well. | 

The county unit in order to carry on the functions of government 
delegated to it by the State must assess at a high rate! the compara- 
tively small amount of property there is available for taxation, and 
then levy taxes higher than the average on such an assessment. 
And even these measures do not afford really adequate revenue. 


1, All except two of the ten counties (Rappahannock and Stafford) assess their 
real estate at a ratio higher than the average for the counties of this State (32.4 
per cent), according to the Report of the Commission on Simplification and Econ- 
omy of State and Local Government to the General Assembly of Virginia, Jan- 
uary, 1924. 
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Moreover, there is very little to tax besides farm property, and the 
burden of taxation falls squarely and heavily upon the farmer. 

All of the functions of county government are vital to the life 
within the area and the inability to support them properly influences 
materially the emigration of the population. The reason which the 
best farmers have always given for leaving the farm, after obtain- 
ing a fair competence, is that they wish the family to have the bene- 
fits of education and refinement. Of those farmers who answered 
“No”, to the question, “Do you want your children to remain in 
the country?’ 15.7 per cent gave as their reason for this attitude 
the presence of unsatisfactory social conditions. Perhaps the most 
significant of these deficiencies was that of the public schools. This 
situation as to the condition of the public schools of the area has 
confronted us before in the study and now warrants a careful 
analysis. 


TABLE 59 


County ScHoor InpEx FicurEs AND THE PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES 
For Pusiic SCHOOLS 


County school Per capita 
index Rank expenditure 
County 1926-27 (a) (b) for schools(c) 
CAL OIL Ghe ered reer tick ila oecb lacie 60.67 55 $6.22 
“Caine STOR OO 1 CRE oe ihe oe ye A ee ere ae 62.63 51 7.87 
Ns Se See oer ca eco spsetisbor lteciaripsiaiven 54.91 76 5.55 
OCEAN prt rted Ninset  iiemeelatiea ie staee 57.98 66 6.60 
MIT RAT CE ULC ON UA sas vcadicsss  bocusisseveaneen 47.39 94 5.64 
REET See Gr COT Es Soasdcsact pogustcs veces ce tobesscnteestees iene 54.29 82 5.39 
UN ee oe UNE ao sk acecndvteeccis sey desi sav cekaes sucsecpausetons 57.90 67 8.00 
a Tea E Ea got fod coco caaseu le eo es ens seo vv mae 54.30 81 6.42 
et OE MA TTIOCK os octets try tee ses Lav eeeesacCioishedowse ns 59.23 60 5.84 
ROE ELOE Clad aesicnes ks toed tacssaaty Wisvecees Aaascafissttevneees 53.59 86 5.04 


(a) From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the School Year, 1926-27. 

(b) Ibid. (Rank among the one hundred counties in Virginia.) 

(c) From the Report of the State Accountant, “(Comparative Cost of Lo- 
cal Government.” Richmond, Virginia, 1925-26. 


The county school system index figures which are computed by 
the Virginia State Board of Education take into consideration not 
only the financial support accorded the school system by the county 
but in addition the type of instruction and the educational facilities 
offered. It constitutes a well-rounded index of the county school 
systems. Thus, it is significant. to note that these counties stand 
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well down in the ranking of the one hundred counties in the Old 
Dominion. Charles City County, with an educational efficiency in- 
dex of 62.63 out of a possible 100, leads this group of counties and 
zanks 51st among all the counties of the State. King and Queen 
County with an index of only 47.39 stands 94th in the State, and 
ranking lowest among the counties in this area. 

The average per capita expenditure for education for the counties 
of Virginia, in 1926, was $7.26. Only Charles City and New Kent 
counties, of this group, spent as much as this average figure. Un- 
doubtedly, here is part of the explanation. ‘These counties can af- 
ford to spend little if any more, and thus can not provide adequate 
educational facilities. This inability to adequately support public 
schools bears strong argument for the justification of assessing the 
city dwellers for a larger portion of the cost of educating’ the rural 
youth in such backward areas. Why should the farmer have to 
bear the total education cost of a group one-half of whom will make 
up the future population of the cities? 


The farm and home demonstration work, which is mainly educa- 
tional in character, is carried on with the aid of the State and Fed- 
eral Government and is under the supervision of the extension di- 
vision of the State Agricultural College at Blacksburg. Only three 
of the ten counties have home demonstration agents. That this 
work is especially valuable to an area in which the inhabitants do 
not seem to be able or willing to obtain the better things of life is ap- 
parent, and indicates that it should be fully developed. The farm 
demonstration work is much better developed. Seven of the ten 
counties have the services of a white county agent; and four have 
available a Negro farm demonstration agent. In two instances 
among the white agents, these have a territory of more than one 
county, and the same situation is true among some of the colored 
agents. This important work has a development in this region de- 
serving of commendation; but the task which it has to meet looms 
so large that it should be as nearly as possible 100 per cent in extent 
and effectiveness. 

Public health work, which is also supported only in part by the 
counties, likewise suffers. The starting point for health and wel- 
fare service is the local government. Central State agencies can 
not deal adequately with the problems of rural life and environment, 
except at prohibitive cost. Thus, due to the poverty of the area, 
this phase of county service is especially weak. None of the coun- 
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ties maintains a complete health unit consisting of a medical director, 
sanitation officer and nurse. Five counties employ no local health 
officers, and the remaining five have only a sanitation officer or a 
county nurse. It is certain that, if the health expenditure is war- 
ranted, it is unsound policy to expect one full-time officer to carry 
on a complete health program, or to leave the direction of health 
activities in the hands of a part-time officer, as is done in several 
cases. 

All of the counties comprising this area have juvenile and domes- 
tic relations courts, but none provides anything more in the way of 
public welfare supervision. County boards designated to handle 
certain phases of the public welfare work can not carry out fully 
the duties imposed upon them without paid workers. But, since 
the counties are financially unable to employ such officers these 
activities suffer. 

Turning from the social aspect to the economic, the county high- 
way system is one of the most important functions of the local gov- 
ernment. The State Highway system provides excellent main roads 
through each of the counties and the purpose of the county and dis- 
trict road systems is to provide and maintain “feeder roads.” Since 
railroad transportation is wholly lacking in seven of the ten coun- 
ties, a first class system of farm-to-market roads is invaluable, and 
that such a system is lacking in this area helps to account for a 
large part of the agricultural backwardness of the region. The 
county and district roads are generally poor and show little evidence 
of maintenance. Roads pictured on topographic maps drawn ten 
years ago have since grown up or been washed away. Certain sec- 
tions of the area are inaccessible during parts of the year. 

County road systems, like other county governmental functions, 
are better handled by well-trained officers. No counties in this area 
employ engineers or managers for their road systems. The Board 
of Supervisors, in each case, authorize all county highway expendi- 
tures. These expenditures in each county total more than for any 
other purpose except the public schools. 

Highway expenditures are in some measure influenced by topo- 
graphic and soil conditions. These factors, though generally favor- 
able for this area, would certainly demand higher expenditures than 
those at present prevailing. The per capita expenditure, in 1925, in 
only one of these counties equalled or exceeded the average county 
expenditure for the State. This was in Charles City County. The 
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remaining nine counties all fell far below the average. It is the 
opinion of many within the area that the lack of adequate transpor- 
tation facilities has been and is one of the most retarding factors 
with which this region has had to contend. 

From the viewpoint of the individual as well as from that of the 
county unit, poverty is a stultifying social and economic element. 
The lack of capital seriously limits progress in all private enterprise 
and handicaps the building up of a profitable agriculture, which 
would, in turn, provide a satisfactory standard of living. 

The small income of the average farmer will not allow him to 
support to an adequate extent any of the social institutions which 
go toward making the region more attractive for those who would 
live here. Around the churches and schools of a rural area, most 
group life centers. The churches, their membership depleted by 
emigration, meet with limited support. The pastors, poorly paid, 
are not well-trained men and are ill-fitted to initiate an adequate so- 
cial program which would go far toward making this area more 
attractive to the young folks and they, as well as the old, less de- 
sirous of leaving. People leave communities when community ties 
have no holding power. 

Such are some of the current conditions in these extensive and 
significant areas of Virginia. The purpose of this study has been 
to present objective data upon which programs of development may 
be built. Some measures which suggest themselves are, of course, 
better schools, improved roads, a further extension of farm and 
home demonstration work, health units, attraction of manufacturing 
adapted to the area, and a number of similar movements. The ques- 
tion is how are these things to be brought about. In the light of 
the data presented, this query is submitted to the leadership in the 
State and the areas concerned. Once the consciousness of the 
thoughtful citizenship of Virginia is focussed upon the real nature 
of the problem, let us hope that such programs will be developed 
combining the genius of the practical with the far-sighted vision 
which is also required, 


General Summary 


This monograph contains the results of an investigation of the 
factor of rural depopulation in ten counties in Virginia, the major- 
ity of which are located in Tidewater Virginia. The discovery by 
students in the School of Rural Social Economics at the University 
of Virginia that there were ten counties in this State which, accord- 
ing to the census figures in 1920, had without territorial losses a 
smaller actual population than they totaled at the time of the first 
census after organization led to the undertaking of the study. Nine 
of the ten counties were organized before the Census of 1790. 

The total sample includes 352 families, selected from the differ- 
ent social levels, 209 white families and 143 colored. Individual 
records were secured for 3,3/6 persons, of which number 1,910 
were whites and 1,466 colored. These individuals represent three 
generations; the parents of the present farm operator, his brothers 
and sisters as well as himself, and his children. The effort was 
made to select families in which there were few or no young chil- 
dren. ‘The nature of the problem made it necessary that only those 
families who were natives of the county be included in the sample, 
otherwise the data secured for the older generations would not ap- 
ply to the county under study. 

The method of selection of the sample makes it include a group 
that is above the average level of the population of the area, although 
there are represented all of the social classes, both white and black. 
It is the opinion of the authors that the sample selected and the phe- 
nomena set forth give a fair picture of the rural depopulation prob- 
lem in the area under study. 

_ Due to the large numbers of Negroes in this section of Virginia, 
the inclusion of this race in the study was a matter of course. ‘The 
results show that the Negro is much more mobile than the white. 

The females of each race tend to migrate in greater numbers than 
the males. This is determined both by marriage and by the limited 
non-farming occupations available to women in the rural sections. 

Migration was found to be heavier from the owner-operated 
farms than from the tenant farms. This is probably due to the 
rather low grade of tenant found in this area. A part explanation, 
at least, is afforded in that regard as to why the migration from the 
larger farms is greater in this region than from the smaller white 
farms. Inertia and lack of ambition cause the tenant to remain un- 
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profitably on his small farm. Negro migration, however, is heavi- 
est from the smaller farms. 

The majority of migrants started out for themselves between the 
ages of 18 and 24. The Negro usually begins for himself at a 
younger age than is the case with the whites. 

Of the white migrants, 60.2 per cent did not leave the borders of 
the State. A fairly large percentage remained in the rural districts, 
and both those who remained in the State and those who left the 
Old Dominion are found scattered over a large expanse of territory. 

On the other hand, the Negroes concentrated in a comparatively 
small number of cities. They more often settled in the urban cen- 
ters than did the whites, and only 27.2 per cent of those who left 
the area remained in. Virginia. 

Those members of both races who left the State tended to locate 
in the cities more often than did the migrants who went to other 
sections of Virginia. ‘The females of both races were strongly at- 
tracted by the cities. 

Only 12 per cent of those who left the area went into farming as 
an occupation. ‘This small percentage reflects, in some measure, at 
least, the unprofitableness of farming in the native area. 

A close relationship is noted between the educational training of 
the migrant and his or her occupational status. As a rule, those 
migrants who were well-trained rose to the higher occupational 
groups; those untrained, remained in the lower groups. 

Analyzing the occupational status of the migrants on the basis of 
the tenure of the farm which they left, discloses the fact that the 
migrants from owner-operated farms fared much better when they 
reached their new location than did those from tenant farms. 

A comparison of the occupations of the husbands of female mi- 
grants with the occupations of migrant males from this area seems 
to point out the fact that the female migrants enter through mar- 
riage a trifle higher social plane than do the migrants of the opposite 
sex by their own efforts. . 

The temporary migrant class treated here is made up of those 
who left their native county at one time or another to attempt to 
earn a living elsewhere, only to return, after a time, and settle again 
in the area. A larger percentage of the Negroes than of the whites 
are found in this group. Likewise, a larger percentage of the males 
of each race than of the females are to be so classified. The length 
of time that the migrants spent away from their native county 
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farm income figures. A considerable part of the blame for this con- 
dition must be borne by the people of the area. 

The social and economic activities both of the county governments 
and of the individuals in the area are severely limited because of a 
lack of funds with which to carry them on. The county governments 
cannot afford to pay adequate salaries for their officials. ‘The schools 
are but poorly maintained. Home demonstration agents are found 
in only a few of the counties and there is still much room for further 
development of farm demonstration work. Local health and public © 
welfare work are scantily provided. For the same reasons, the 
county highway systems, an essential factor in any rural section, but 
especially so in this one where railroad facilities are lacking, are in 
poor condition. The lack of adequate transportation facilities is one 
of the greatest handicaps in the area. 

This study was projected, not to develop a program for the sone 
tion of the conditions herein set forth, but to provide objective data 
in the light of which such remedial steps may be more intelligently 
undertaken. Some measures which suggest themselves are, of course, 
better schools, improved roads, a further extension of farm and 
home demonstration work, health units, attraction of manufacturing 
adapted to the area, and a number of similar movements. The situ- 
ation is one calling for the best thought of the State and those who 
would contribute to its solution must combine the genius of the prac- 
tical with that of far-sighted idealism. 
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